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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


T he Evangelical emphasis and interpretation in 
Christian theology for many years past has been voiced 
within the British Isles mainly by Free Church writers. It 
would be difficult to measure the obligation under which the 
whole Christian Church stands to thinkers like P. T. 
Forsythj H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. Whale, among a host 
of others, for their witness to the Protestant and Evan- 
gelical tradition in Christendom. 

Too little contribution, however, has been made recently 
by those who share the same tradition within the Church 
of England. For there is a distinctively Anglican inter- 
pretation of Evangelical theology, which needs to be 
emphasised if our Church is to fulfil the hopes which have 
been conceived of her potentialities in the great cause of 
Christian Reunion. * • 

There is good reason to' think that such a revival of 
articulate Evangelicalism would be particularly appropriate 
in the present phase of the development of Christian 
theology. The recovery of a more definite and authori- 
tarian tone in the presentation of the full Christian faith, 
and especially the value now widely given to the doctrine 
of Redemption in the light of man’s desperate need, has 
given new heart to those Anglican Churchmen, who, while 
welcoming the freedom of thought and discussion which 
Liberal Protestantism has encouraged, have yet deplored 
its vague humanitarianism as a barren substitute for the 
full Christian gospel. 

But there is a danger that this recent trend in theology 
is being exploited, on the one hand by the reactionary forces 
of Mediaevahsm and Ultramontanism, and on the other 
by an unreasoning Conservatism which applauds the 


Baithian mistrust of all human endeavour rnamly because 
rSrinks itself from the challenge of modern scientific 

*^Itfs\ll-important to maintain a right proportion be^een 
Traditionalism and Liberalism, and to ret^_ as far as 
possible the advantages of both by combinmg single- 
Larted loyalty to the ApostoUc F^th with boldness to 
PYiitninc 9.11(1 fSiitli to trust 9.11 trutii • - , 

Such a balanced statement of Church of England teachmg, 
which is in the true succession with those religious headers 
who gave us our Prayer Book and Articles, should b 
peculiarly pertinent at the present time. For the exigencies 
of a Ufl-and-death struggle have^ indeed demand^ the 
immediate replacement of what is obsolete bj 
methods and instruments, but at the same time “ey have 
accentuated the value of those truths and qualities that have 

^^Yomig'me^and women, with whom are the hopes of 
future years, will respect the Church that bears loyal witness 
to the eternal verities of her Faith, but they will also 
expect her to show her efficiency and reahsm_ by mter- 
preting those truths in language that is both mtelbgible 

and relevant. • 4 . r ^ 

St. Paul’s Library, therefore, does not consist ot ex- 
haustive academic treatises, but of a series ^f volumes ot 
moderate length, which present Church of Englarid teach- ^ 
ing on the basis of an integrated Evangehcal thec^logy, 
eimressed in a way that is readable ahke to the int^gent 
amateur and to the trained student. While each author has 
been left entirely free to express his own opinions, tor which 
he alone is responsible, it is hoped that the seri^ will 
constitute a constructive and homogeneous contribution 
to Evangehcal theology. 

Ralph Sodor and Man 
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FOREWORD 


I N THE General Preface it is anticipated that the books con- 
tained in this series will appeal not only to the trained 
student ” but also to the ‘‘intelligent amateur”. I am 
conscious that the chapter in this book on the “Validity 
of Religious Experience ” asks for more than may properly 
be demanded from such a reader or from those I myself 
have contemplated in the first chapter. In defence, it may 
be pointed out that the chapter is needed to sustain the 
heavy emphasis that has been placed upon religious 
experience. I owe it to the reader to make it clear that 
I have tried to face the dangers of that false sentiment which 
from time to time has cast a slur upon the Evangelical witness. 

It will be noticed that I have rarely indicated the 
source of my references. This is because I want the 
positions I have maintained to be considered apart from 
the question of their emphasis by this or that branch of 
the Christian Church. I must, however, make the following 
acknowledgments. At every point I have been indebted to 
the thought of A. E. Whitham, whose works bid fair 
to become spiritual classics. Like everyone else who has 
read his works, I cannot overstate my debt to Baron von 
Hiigel. And finally I must record the profound help I have 
received from Abbot Marmion’s Christ the l^ife of the SouL 
It is a grateful thing to have this opportunity to express 
to my father, the Reverend W. Chadwick, the immense 
debt which I owe to him not only for much help in con- 
nection with this book but for all that he has meant in the 
formation of my Christian experience. My thanks are also 
due to Lt.-Col. H. F. Chettle and to the two general editors 
of the St. Paul’s Library for the very valuable help they 
have given in preparing this book for the press. Acknow- 
ledgment is also made to the editor of the Churchman for 
permission to use material from an article of mine published 
in that periodical. F. p. c. 
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THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INWARDNESS 

A BOOK misses its mark if it does not know for whom it 
written. An experienced speaker on the wireless 
has said that the secret of using this medium effectively 
lies in seeing imaginatively the people who are being 
addressed. One broadcaster in a religious service even went 
so far as to say '' We are keeping your place for you in the 
Cathedral His success as a broadcaster was not uncon- 
nected with this power to visualise a real person behind the 
unseen audience. In the same way it may properly be 
required of anyone who ventures to write of the Inner Life 
that, above all, he shall bear in mind real people and real 
needs. There is no place where aloofness will yield more 
unpromising results. A book such as this may not be 
didactic. But at the same time it may not cease to address 
itself to a real person and to needs that are both real and 
easily apparent. The person for whom it is meant may 
become more clear as the needs themselves are unfolded. 
These needs are all summed up in the need for a vital 
experience of the Living God. What will be characteristic 
of the study of the Inner Life which is here made will be 
the emphasis which it gives to the words vital experi- 
ence It is written with a deep sense of the dangers which 
must always be involved where subjective experience is 
emphasised in this way, dangers of sentimentalism, dangers 
of laziness and inconsistency, and, in another direction, the 
dangers of a pantheistic interpretation of life. Taken to- 
geth& these dangers are enough to give pause to the 
hardiest. Yet the book is written in the profound conviction 
that every one of them represents a worst that is the cor- 
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ruption of a best, and that the only thing which is ulti^ 
worthy of the name of true religion is vital personal experi- 
ence of the Living God. 

It is for this reason that, for the writer, the ultimate 
interpretation of Christianity must be in the categories 
which are traditionally evangelical The emphasis 
found within this tradition upon God's direct and personal 
dealing with each one of us, the overwhelming and all- 
conquering urge to evangelize, the depths and far-reaching 
scope of the conception of the freedom of the Spirit, these 
are not merely accidents of a moment or temporary theolo- 
gical vogues. They are constitutive of the very meaning of 
God and of the very meaning of man. 

And yet we cannot stop there. Two things at least 
(and there are others), are of sufficient importance in the 
Christian tradition to make us dissatisfied with any inter- 
pretation of Evangelicalism that draws its limits too 
narrowly. The whole history of Christianity is our tutor 
and not the experience of one party or of one age. Within 
that tradition it will serve our purpose to look at two 
notable manifestations of the presence of God's Holy 
Spirit. The first is the Catholic tradition of saintliness. 
Two things stand out in regard to that tradition. It is 
marked by the living Presence of Christ. Nothing more 
striking has been written in recent years than Henri Berg- 
son's account of the two-fold origin of religion and morality. 
Behind that account is the experience of a Jewish thinker 
of the very first rank who was led by his reflections to 
embrace the Christian faith. And in the account his tes- 
timony to the unique quality of the lives of the saints is 
remarkable. Already, before he has reached the point at 
which he is ready to accept the Christian faith, he is con- 
scious of something in the lives of the Christian Saints 
which he is able to discover nowhere else, not even in the 
Founders of the other religions. No honest thinker, what- 
ever his approach, could ignore such testimony. A further 
fact in regard to this tradition of saintliness is that it is self- 
consistent and continuous. That the Church of Rome has 
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canonized some whose claims to sainthood must be some- 
Sing of a mystery even to herself, cannot possibly weaken 
the claim of this tradition of sainthood to be heard as evi- 

of .he Holy Spirit 

Ues in Methodism. If the claim of this spiritual movement 
to the most serious attention were anywhere m questio , 
the carefully documented smdy of ite ^uence 7 

Halevy in his Hisfoty ^ 

sufficient answer. It is, however, t^ ?i°of 

oarticular aspect of Methodism, Wesley s doctrine 

Perfection, which concerns us ^ SectiL 

with considerable force that the Doctrine of Perfection 

as it was worked out by Wesley was an attempt to 

ia the attempt is a matter for ^ ^Xhe 

particular for Methodist theologians, to ^ 

Letter is raised here because it shows an instinct in Wedg 
-in the opinion of the writer, a ve^ profound and r gt 

instinct-fL what might be “ J' 

cathoUcism It may be said in passmg that when the tme 
comes to discuss questions of reumon this 
“ evangelical Catholicism ” may m the end pro 
fruitful formula than our cherished via “i^^a. . > 

iowever, it ta been med to indkete » 
writer’s approach to his subject. He would feel that 
soul for its fullest development needs an ^ 
devotion, thought and practice, which might no 
be described as “ evangeUcal-caAohc • ^ Wesley 

position he would claim S 

whose outstanding characteristics were his saintliness and 

his rare common-sense. otofflrifsntlv bv 

The reader’s patience has been tried snffic 7 ^y 

digression upon the writer’s standpoin . , are 

to^e mai/theme of the chapter. 

characteristic of men and won^ t<^ 7 , ... r ^ 

enough in the religious, sdenrific and personal bfe of the 




age. It will be suiBficient to deal with this situation as it 
exists in England. From the standpoint of organized 
religion it is a situation of very considerable frustration. 
We are certainly not in despair ’’ or altogether without 
help or means But equally certainly we are perplexed 
The sense of frustration is too widely spread to be unmarked. 
Equally unmistakable, is the fact that religion itself is not 
discredited. '' Of the three major figures in modern 
psychiatry, Freud may roughly be represented as saying that 
man wants most of all to be loved : Jung that he wants 
most of all to feel secure ; Adler that he wants most of all to 
feel significant’’. If all that is added together it appears 
that the united testimony of modern psychiatry is testimony 
to man’s need of God. So it is not surprising to find 
Jung go further and say that in all his wide experience of 
psychological treatment there has not been a single case 
involving a person over thirty-five years old where treat- 
ment would not have been rendered unnecessary if only 
religious faith had been preserved. And he adds that 
there is no single case within his knowledge where a 
permanent cure has been achieved without the recovery 
of such faith. What is startling is that such conclusive 
vindication of the position consistently upheld by the 
churches has not been marked by any very noticeable stay 
in the drift away from them. There may be a new flicker of 
interest in the glances that are thrown upon the churches 
from outside them. But there is no sign that men and women 
are being gripped by a new conviction about what the 
churches stand for. This may well be due in part to the 
climate of doubt and secularism which is so utterly hostile 
to the growth and development of true spiritual life to-day. 
The world has got to learn— and is learning — to think very 
differently, before it can fill again its spiritual reservoirs. 
But it is due at least equally to a failure in the witness of 
organized religion to make abundantly clear the super- 
natural Reality that gave it birth, and the supernatural 
resources by which it has been maintained. Even for the 
climate of doubt organized religion must accept its share 
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of blamcj since it has too often failed to make it clear that 
what is most really and essentially Christian is not what 
Christianity produces that the ordinary decent pagan can 
approve but what it contains that shocks and appals 
him; not the injunction to be a decent neighbour^ but 
the peculiar interpretation that is given to neighbourliness ; 
not the injunction to do as you would be done by, but the 
shattering command to love your enemy ; not the hearty 
encouragement to do your best, but the emphatic assertion 
that when you have done your best it is nothing like 
enough. Behind all this failure there is something more 
than dullness or mere incompetence. There is lack of 
spiritual quality. 

The same insufficiency is revealed if our approach is 
made along the roadway of scientific discovery. Here 
the whole situation has been illuminated by the world- 
wide reaction to the discovery of the way to release atomic 
energy. That reaction indicated a conviction that is world- 
wide that mankind is not of the moral stature to handle its 
scientific discoveries. Power to discover is there ; power to 
control is lacking. Nowhere is this more responsibly 
realized than among the scientists themselves. The realiza- 
tion has created a new situation. Some have not been slow 
to make clear their conviction that only in the Christian 
experience of God is the power to be discovered by which 
these new responsibilities can be adequately faced. But 
on others the efect has been different. They admowledge the 
debt the world owes to Christianity but demand new faith 
for new times. Thus Professor Julian Huxley acknowledges 
the debt which civilization owes to Christianity but con- 
tends that the Christian theology and the Christian attitude 
are now outgrown. A more recent tendency still is for 
science itself to seek to provide the moral and religious 
values the new age needs. The issue, like the issue at Mount 
Carmel, will be decided by the God that answers by fire. 
There is no question that devotion to the cause of science 
has been an integrating force in the lives of many scientists. 
To some, as a result, it may have come to seem a possible 
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substitute for revealed religion. We are learning to-day 
that “ conversion and religion ” are not self-explanatory 
terms. There are many kinds of conversion besides the 
type associated with religious revivals. Conversion there- 
fore poses the further question, to what ? Similarly the re- 
ligious power of certain modern movements has made us 
realize that all religious experience is not experience of God. 
It may be that science is able to create a religion of its own. 
It can do many of the things that men expect of religion. 
It can satisfy many human wants. But it cannot satisfy 
the greatest want of all. It can never move the human soul 
to cry ’"'Science is my Shepherd as the Psalmist cried 
"The Lord is my Shepherd”. For science cannot bring 
to men what comes only in fellowship with God. " Thou 
hast made us for thyself and our soul shall know no rest 
until it rest in thee Again, that this situation should ever 
arise, or that it should arise with such urgency, is the indi- 
cation of a need, the indication of a failure in spiritual 
quality. 

It is a far cry from the position just indicated as charac- 
teristic of certain scientists to that which characterises the 
inner experience of many convinced Christians. But the 
conclusion to be reached is one and the same. For such 
there is no question that spiritual life and all its possibilities 
are summed up in our Lord Jesus Christ. • Whatever the 
deepest truth and finest possibility of spiritual life maybe 
these people are clear that they must find them in Him. 
They would say with St. Peter, " Lord, to whom shall we 
go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life ”, Yet they are far 
from satisfied. If the possibilities of Christianity are ex- 
hausted by all that they have found they are at a loss to 
account for its survival or for much that is said and written 
in connection with it. The life of prayer, communion with 
God, the illumination and guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
friendship of Jesus Christ, these are phrases they have heard ; 
they are not the moulding forces of their experience. They 
have a persistent feeling that things ought to be different, 
that these things ought to mean very much more than they 


do that there is an inwardness to them all which somehow 
they are missing. In a moment of honesty they would con- 
fess that the Bible does not speak to them as a word of 
God that their church-going is much more formal than 
they’ would care to think long about. They might go 
further and admit that the arguments and policies of 
materialism and worldliness carry more weight with them 
than they could wish. In a phrase, their _ spiritual Me 
could not possibly be described as victorious living. So that 
here again we reach the same point, the lack of spiritual 

remedy for this situation is not to be found at the 
level of mental perception. The blame do^ not lie with the 
inherent unreasonableness of Christianity. If tt WMe 
sufficient, in order to meet the need, to vmdicate the 
reasonableness of Christianity it would have been met long 
since. Nor can the war be btoed. The war has not hm- 
dered here. Again and again it has vindicated the charac- 
teristic positions of the Christian. This imy be illustrated 

by three central positions of Christianity. The first concerns 

Tesus Christ Himself. No one has contended tMt He comes 
out of the war with His influence weakened. What is clear 
is that everything He stood for tends to the weU-bemg of 
humanity, ffiat, as Mr. Bernard Shaw once indicated, the 
hope for humanity Ues in the policy He woffid inaugurate 
were He allowed to control human poh^s. More than ever 

He represents the hope for humamty. The s^ond t^^ncems 
the immense significance of the mdividual. 
total war in the sense that nations, not armies alone, have 
waged it. What has emerged is the Mense sigmfic^ce ot 
inJvidual character in deterring ttational destiny. 
Whatever may be the worth of the slogan It all depends 
on you ”, it indicates a fresh discovery by the nation of the 

individual’s importance. That is not 

weakened the mfluence of Christianity, which has asserted 

“ *rie "-dempdon ^ 

all human eflbrt. There are no longer heard the blatant 
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claims for an inevitable progress, which in the past drained 
the Christian doctrine of man’s fallen nature of all its mean- 
ing. We have lived to see lights once lit go out. We have 
watched the hands of the clock deliberately turned back- 
wards. We have seen the depths to which civilked men 
can sink. There is no question of our need for redemption. 
The mental climate is no longer so hostile to Christianity. 
The characteristic positions of Christian faith have been 
vindicated. It is not here that men are finding trouble. 
Mentally their loyalties are unshaken. But the emotional 
and imaginative urges of their lives are utterly weak in 
supporting this mental vision. Men behold, but they lack 
insight. 

From all this it may now appear to whom this book is 
addressed. The reader who is here contemplated is one 
who has been awakened spiritually by Jesus Christ. He is 
living in this present age and consciously or unconsciously 
affected by its dominant forces and by the problems which 
it sets the spiritual life. Such a one may additionally, like 
the writer, be made acutely conscious of those problems 
by the tasks which he is called upon to undertake. But 
equally he may be one with no special training in theology 
and with no other ministry and vocation than that which is 
common to all who profess and call themselves Christians. 
He is addressed as a fellow-member of the Body of Christ 
with the prayer that what is here written may enable 
him to discharge more effectively his functions as a 
member. 

It will be well at this point to clarify the meaning of 
inwardness in such a conception as that of the Inner Life. 
The tendency of many thinkers in recent times has been to 
show the danger and invalidity of many distinctions when 
they are pressed too far. We have seen, for instance, that 
there comes a point when more harm than good is done by 
pressing the distinction between the religious and the 
secular. The distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural can be so expressed as to deny God’s presence in 
the natural. Even the distinction between matter and spirit 
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appears now to be less hard and fast than was once sup- 
posed. As a result we have learned to beware, in making our 
distinctions, of pressing them beyond their proper sphere. 
We have seen it happen too often that distinctions made 
more rigid than the facts require have hindered and not 
assisted our understanding. So it is with the inward and 
the outward in our lives. It is one of the characteristic 
positions of what is here written that life at its richest and 
most abundant, is a continual taking of what is external 
and giving it a soul, and a continual exteriorising of what is 
inward and spiritual and giving it a body. In this process 
the rigid distinctions of inward and outward tend to 
disappear increasingly. Outward forms and the Reality 
that informs them arc increasingly merged, and increasingly 
the outward and material environment ceases to be a 
hindrance to the souks communion with its Creator, and 
becomes a means to it. 

But that is a position to be won. It is not there to start 
with. Lacking the true grace of living we distort life by 
emphasising the outward at the expense of the inward or 
vice versa. When Swinburne wrote 

Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean ; the world 
has grown grey from Thy breath ; 

he was thinking of a distortion which had forgotten the 
Bible truth that the earth is the Lord’s. When Christ 
took upon Himself a physical body He illustrated the pos- 
sibility which all creation enjoys to be the medium of our 
fellowship with God. To have been guilty of such distor- 
tion is a charge that may legitimately be levelled against 
Christ’s followers from time to time. It is not one which 
can be legitimately levelled against Himself, or indeed 
against the Christian tradition. 

The contrary distortion has been expressed by Words- 
wortji in the words 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
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It is against this concentration upon what may be called 
the outward that the distinction between outward ’’ and 
inward ’’ things proves helpful and important. The 
distinction serves as a reminder that behind the outward and 
material there is always to be sought a lost meaning and 
more meaningful love The awareness of that is not a 
conspicuous feature of the age in which we live. It is, 
of course, easy to abuse the age. But when every allowance 
has been made for this tendency it is difficult to acquit 
the age of being shallow. In what sense, it may be asked, 
is it shallow ? It is shallow because in its thinking and 
in so many of its characteristic attitudes it has been content 
with the things that are seen. It is clever rather than wise. 
It has, indeed, shown a capacity to probe. But that capacity 
is exhausted by the physical. As a result it has come to 
mistake matter-of-factness for realism. It has left few steps 
undiscovered. But it has lost the sense of mystery. By 
mysterious it means the unknown which the vulgar have 
erected into a superstition. It has forgotten that ^^mys- 
terious ” may also mean depths beyond our power to plumb 
unaided. For such an outlook God and the Devil become 
increasingly unnecessary suppositions. It may be said that 
this hardly does justice to the element of reverence which so 
often is part of the scientist’s make-up. But reverence 
is linked essentially to the contemplation of God, and if 
the scientist is moved to reverence by his contemplation 
of the physical world, it is a reverence which he brings 
to that contemplation from a wider conspectus of life. Life 
itself is indeed essentially mysterious ” and the contem- 
plation of it forces men, whatever their approach, to deeper 
understandings. In this respect life cannot be divided. 

Because of this concentration upon what is outward, 
the inner life is an unending conflict. It maintains itself 
only by continuous battle with the world. There is no real 
peace. The world conquered in theory returns in triumph 
as, through literature and the arts, conquered Greece 
reversed the victory of Rome. From the menace of worldli- 
ness and material standards there is no safeguard unless 
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it be a Kingdom other than the Kingdom of the world. 
The '' human ” cannot be saved by humanity. The course 
of history since the Renaissance has been sufficient indica- 
tion that to come to man in the name of Man is to exalt 
the Beast. '" Human ” values can only survive in the name 
of something more than human. The "" salt of the earth 
which preserves it, is not of the earth at all It is a gift 
from "' on high So it is that philosophy is only fruitful 
where its deepest inspiration is religious. Behind Plato 
is Socrates, and Socrates is not the creation of his intellect 
but of his Semeion. To think of him as a philosopher only 
is to leave him unexplained. He was a prophet born out of 
season and succession. His attitude to his ""sign” is 
marked by a reverence which is through and through 
religious. 

Thus it appears that true inwardness is reached along 
the pathway not simply of the intellect, but of genuine 
religious experience, along the pathway of God's self- 
disclosure. 

Writing on the point Professor Joad says, "" the argument 
passes over from ethics to religion, where we cannot 
further follow it. I have taken it thus far in order that, 
having reached the point of transition, I might be in a 
position to add that most though by no means all writers 
on ethics have believed that sooner or later the bridge must 
be crossed; that ethics, in fact, passes over into theology 
precisely because if we take the fact of morality seriously 
it is found to imply the existence of God 

Whether or not the philosopher decides that eternal 
values imply a God to sustain them, experience shows that 
philosophy is not able to stand alone. It cannot rest until 
it comes to One in Whom all things find their ground. 
The Kingdom of eternal values which is the safeguard of all 
earthly values turns out to be the Kingdom of God who in 
love reveals Himself to love, and in this we shall find the 
ultimate clue to the meaning of inwardness. 

But this raises a problem for the modern mind. It 
sounds very much like the " alone with the alone The 
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whole idea of an inner life is suspect because it savours of 
quietism and of selfishness. Jt must be admitted that 
pietism in its working out has given considerable grounds 
for this suspicion. Church fellowships have not always 
avoided the appearance of rather exclusive clubs and the 
Church itself has sometimes seemed more like a shelter 
in which the elect may dodge the rain, than an Ark in the 
true sense. So it may be well to conclude this chapter by 
making clear the outward scope of the inner life. It has 
been wisely said that “ the New Testament is a call to an 
intimate experience and the record of a publicity campaign. 
That is, Christianity is a personal thing but not a private 
affair. It must begin in the heart but it cannot end there . . . 
It is at once a homely lamp and a public beacon It is 
important that this Christian insight into the connection 
between the most intimate, personal and, if you will, 
mystical experience and the outward, communal and pubUc 
life of mankind should be clearly before our eyes to-day, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw was expressing a very real, if only partial 
insight of our day, when he wrote ‘‘ A man cannot be 
personally righteous in an unrighteous nation We are 
living in an age of social planning. Whatever may have 
to be said about the limits which ought to be imposed 
upon such planning, it needs to be recognized that the urge 
towards it looks very like the expression of a common 
instinct for self-preservation. It is much more than the 
expression of any one political creed. It is something which 
will demand and will create a new man. It supplies the con- 
text into which our conception of the Inner Life must fit. 
The immediate tendency of this concentration upon social 
planning has been to discredit those appeals which bid 
men raise their eyes to heaven. It was sincerely felt that 
such appeals encouraged a false direction of spiritual 
energy, as though heaven were in the clouds and earth 
below them and it were impossible to attend to both at 
once. The tendency of pietism already referred to^ by 
its encouragement of cloistered virtue'’, gave added 
force to such considerations. The false understanding 
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of the inward and the outward which made them into a 
sharp dualism was accepted by the pietists no less than 
by those who rejected their contemplation in the name of 
reforming action. What both ignored is that man in his 
very essence is both private and public. When Robinson 
Crusoe is alone on his island, he is yet not alone. All the 
civilkation in which he had been reared was there with 
him. So every man is at once himself and the community. 
Inwardness is not pietistic isolationism. That is something 
which is not possible to man. He can no more seek a private 
heaven in isolation from the common well-being than he 
can live a private life which ignores the existence of his 
neighbours. He can try to do that but the result will be 
frustration. 

So much must be granted to those who in revolt against 
a too private piety assert that our spiritual energies should 
be concentrated upon building a Kingdom of God on earth. 
Where they must be held to go wrong is in their failure 
to realke that earth is not an end, but a means. It has been 
pointed out that to give a dog a bone with plenty of meat 
on it is to satisfy the dog. But to give a man the equivalent 
is not to satisfy him. That was the warning our Lord 
uttered when He said The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests. But the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay his head’’. The natural world cannot offer him the 
satisfaction that he needs. His destiny is in the realm of the 
supernatural and he forgets that at his peril. For man the 
only adequate order is the order outlined in the Lord’s 
Prayer. "" Our Father which art in heaven . . . Thy will 
... Thy Kingdom.” Then — and not till then — our need 
of bread, our need of forgiveness, our need of guidance 
and our need of deliverance. That is the order for human 
life if it is to be saved from corruption. There is no other. 
Without that “ this present world ” becomes this wicked 
world ”, 

Genuine inwardness means that we get that order right. 
Fruitful socialisation requires it. In the last resort it is the 
quality of people that counts. So W. H. Auden writes 
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Democracy begins with mutual confession of sins ” 
and Dr. Niebuhr has added, Democracy flowers in the 
mutual confession of sins Plans are not the final deter- 
minant. First class people can make a magnificent achieve- 
ment with only second class plans. But the perfect plan 
will fail if it has inadequate people to work it. Speaking of 
social planning Keir Hardie once said, “ People talked about 
social reform and better conditions of life, but the whole 
experience of history made it manifest that the mere increase 
of material well-being in a race only led to further deteriora- 
tion. From an experience of fifty years, material pleasures 
were the least satisfying. It rested upon the inner life — 
the ego, the soul — ^whether life is to be noble, strong, 
clean, pure, or ignoble and degrading 

One of the dangers of social planning is that men them- 
selves may be planned. No community can thrive if the 
vigour of its mental life is sapped, if in place of individual 
thinking ideas ready-made are issued and accepted. Every- 
thing about modern life makes for vogues and fashions 
of thought. In part this represents a real need. Progress 
demands that we shall become air-minded as a people. 
But it is easy to see how readily this mass-production of 
ideas lends itself to abuse. We come to accept ideas simply 
because we see them in print or in our favourite newspaper. 
We succumb to the appeal of advertisements. The 
advertiser ”, it has been said, is the man who persuades 
you that you want something you have no use for.” In 
more subtle and dangerous ways the cinema and wireless 
can do the same. As a result an independent outlook be- 
comes increasingly rare. In a remarkable novel entitled 
Monsieur Godeau Intime the French writer Marcel Jouhandeau 
has sketched out the answer to this situation. Man in his 
uniqueness and real individuality is man confronted by 
God. Where man finds God face to face, he finds at the 
same time himself, and for the man who has the courage 
to find God society can have no terrors and no perils."^ For 
such a man the enervating power of the climate of thought 
1$ ended. Athanasius can stand against the world. Martin 
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Luther can take the step which was like jumping off the 
planet. The power of necessity is broken before the 
infinite possibility of freedom. It would be foolish to ignore 
the vast social importance of such inwardness. We are 
confronted by conditioned ” people in so many direc- 
tions. To leave aside the more sinister forms of con- 
ditioning it would not be difficult to illustrate from many 
walks of life how the thing from being a social 

asset has become an appalling constraint and a source of 
aimlessness and frustration. The result is that men and 
women have ceased to be real. There is a suggestive com- 
ment on human faces in John Duguid’s story of his journey 
back to faith, J yim "Persuaded, The writer says, “ I have 
never cared whether a face was pretty or plain so long as its 
owner owned it. Masks frighten me He then adds that 
in most people part of the face belongs to the Inspector of 
Taxes, part to unpaid bills, part to the family holiday and 
part to the opinions of the neighbours. So its unity is 
destroyed. He concludes, Few can reach the age of fifty 
and conceal from a watchful eye whether they have made 
their terms with life Men are all too easily dominated 
by the influences around them so as to have almost ceased 
to be anything in themselves. It has been characteristic 
of modern life that men have been so busy doing that they 
have had no time for being. The result has shown itself 
in all directions. Life has become chaotic and unfocused 
until for many it has lost its effectiveness. When that 
becomes sufficiently prevalent to be the mark of a society, 
such a society, as we have reason to know, presents the same 
kind of menace to the nations as a ship presents to the 
world’s shipping when it has been abandoned by its crew 
and left to drift. Such a society may find a new cohesion 
under the stimulus of religious fervour. But that fervour 
need have no connection with devotion to the living God, 
and the solution ultimately reached may be ethically 
degSading, 

The same sort of thing happens within the limits of 
personality. Personal life finds refuge from chaos in a kind 
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of" conversion ” by which it is organized but at an ethically 
low level It thus becomes something, but something bad. 

What is important is that, however it is done, the process 
by which real personality is attained, by which men become 
something, is inward and spiritual It may be divine or 
demonic but it is im line with that process by which as 
William James said a self hitherto divided and con- 
sciously wrong, inferior and unhappy, becomes unified 
and consciously right, superior and happy in consequence 
of its firmer hold on religious realities’l 

Without some such nucleus ” experience the freedoms 
of our modern experience, freedoms of charters and 
political systems, freedoms of association and social con- 
vention, so far from developing personality and enriching 
the common life are more likely to prove a source of 
disintegration. There is no state he can experience so 
dangerous for a man as that which arises when he can do 
as he likes. 

Finally, the inner life declares its profound significance 
for the public well-being in relation to the common stan- 
dards and attitudes v/hich determine the quality of the 
common life. Life everywhere demands a soul Ahemt 
omnia in mjsterium. It is of the highest importance that the 
mysterium should not be just a cloak for nothingness. In 
one of his novels H. A. Vachell makes an actor speak of the 
^"fourth dimension”. Three dimensions are those of the 
stage. The fourth dimension is that of the unseen audience. 
That dimension represents not acting but reality and life. 
The point of Vachells novel was that it is this last dimension 
that is the final determinant. "" It"s the blessed ghosts that 
run our show for us,” says a character in another modern 
novel The whole of the life we can see and touch is at 
every point conditioned by the unseen and intangible. 
Eternal life is the soul of all life, simultaneity and the un- 
changing the only standard we have by which to measure 
this life of change and decay. Commenting on the supposed 
freedom of the free-thinker, A. E. Whitham points out 
that of all men he is least free. Without God there is no 
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freedom to rejoice in a common mercy of life or to say 
Thank you, no freedom to love richly '' when he remembers 
the modest home of his feelings ”, no freedom to have a 
point of honour, for what has chemistry to do with 
honour ? ” no freedom “ to be righteously angry with me 
for using dope or evangelically warm in defence of his 
unbelief’ '. Life without God seals up my imagination, 
fetters my richest feelings, clamps up my love, trust and 
confidence, and suffocates all that distinguishes me as man 
Forsyth makes the same point in his discussion of George 
Eliot’s poem “ Jubal ”, Immortality is not the transference 
of everything worth while to some future experience. It 
is present here and now in the enrichment of every present 
value. Von Hiigei makes the same point in his discussion 
of the supernatural. G. K. Chesterton makes it with a slight 
difference when he contrasts the martyr and the suicide. 
Both lose the world. But there is all the difference in the way 
they lose it. For the suicide it is dead loss. But the martyr 
loses the world not because he is tired of it, still less because 
he hates it. He loses it not negatively but positively. He 
loses it in order to find it. For him there is ever a lost mean- 
ing and a more meaningful love. He loses the world not 
because it is cheap, but because it is precious. He has found 
in it the pearl of great price. Yet he has not found it in the 
world. The secret of the universe is not in the universe 
itself. That secret is to be found in relationship to something 
that transcends the world. But that relationship though 
not of the world gives the world its colour, its ground, its 
meaning and its value. Where it is known life itself is some- 
thing totally different and has behind its puzdes and obscur- 
ities the reflection of a light and the promise of an answer. 
But if the ties of that relationship be severed then no human 
experience or relationship is unaffected or remains the same, 
and life itself becomes an insoluble enigma. 

Tlie Inner Life then is contact with the spiritual Reality 
which., fills even while it transcends the outward and ' 
tangibie reality. In the soul such contact breeds satisfaction, 
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in the member of society it breeds influence, in the Church 
it breeds power and effectiveness. The restlessness and the 
uprootedness which mean basic unhappiness and frustration 
for so many have their origin in a weakness at the centre. 
The apparent futility of so much well-intentioned effort 
and advice can be traced back to the same place. The 
transient nature of so many Church prosperities points 
yet again in this direction. The one need of man that cannot 
by any means be stayed or stifled is the desperate need for 
God. That is a need that cannot be met with substitutes. 
To meet the famine for bread we may find a partial answer 
in altering the quality of the flour. But the hunger for God 
cannot be met in that way. Men may doubt, argue, stone 
and crucify. But in the end that which by whatever means 
may bring them God will prevail and declare its pre-eminence 
over every lower and lesser allegiance. In the life of the 
Church we may and should attend to the details of worship, 
we may offer men and women the lesser things they are 
seeking, music and poetry and friendship. But we should 
be clear that it is not in these things that the real power and 
influence of a Church will lie, but in its capacity to give 
men what they hunger for, an experience of the living God. 
They do not seek from the Church that it should explain 
God, still less that it should apologise for Him. They do 
seek a Church through which God reveals Himself and 
unfolds His mysteries, where all things speak of God^s 
generous provision and where it is possible to forget 
everything less but never to forget God. Religion has only 
one thing to offer that nothing else can offer. Its miracles 
are rivalled by science. Its charities are taken over by the 
State. Its fellowships are duplicated in a thousand clubs 
and movements. But its power to link men to God and to 
bring God to men is something which nothing else can 
offer. The Church, in short, lives by its supernatural life. 
That means it lives because in every human heart there is a 
longing which may be stifled but cannot be utterly sup- 
pressed. It is there in Bernard Shaw’s horse thief when he 
acts utterly out of character and chooses goodness at any 
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price. '' I got the rotten feeling off me for a minute of my 
life, and 111 go through fire to get it off again/’ So a Church 
may be forgiven almost anything if only it can satisfy the 
hunger of the soul for God. 

These things are not easily intelligible to the modern 
mind, but they are facts. The pathetic thing is that they 
have been so frequently misinterpreted by those who should 
have been most clear about them. Religion is vital experi- 
ence of the living God, or it is nothing. The world may 
mock, deny, be deaf or persecute. But, as by some instinct, 
it knows that it is lost without the vision of God. That is 
the meaning and significance of the culture of the Inner 
Life. It has but one purpose, to create the conditions which 
make possible the vision of God. There are conditions 
and they may prove exacting. It is a great deal easier and 
less exacting to look at a wedding photograph than at a 
work of art. When Isaiah beheld the vision of God it was 
for a moment as though he had been stabbed. Woe is 
me,” he cried. We might be inclined to overlook the experi- 
ence were it not so precisely repeated in such different 
characters. For Joshua the experience is as of “ a man over 
against him with his sword drawn For St. John the result 
was, ‘"I fell at his feet as dead”. For St. Peter the same 
stabbing reaction is expressed in the words Depart from 
me. Lord There is a price to be paid for the vision. When 
St. Thomas Aquinas knelt in the Church at Naples he seemed 
to hear a voice speaking of the divine approval and offering 
him whatever reward he might choose. The voice seemed 
to come from the Crucified One before whom he was 
kneeling. When the saint was ready to make his choice 
he lifted up his head and spoke, I will have only thyself ”. 
The conditions which made possible the answer were also 
the conditions which made possible the vision. '' Through 
the centuries men have had experience, and they have 
called that experience the vision of God. It has streamed 
through different windows and greeted the soul in varied 
ways. But it has always carried its own authentic evidence. 
Men have recognized it, and known it to be good. They 
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have prostrated themselves before the glory of it, and they 
have neither asked what was the use of it, nor what use they 
could make of it. They have not thought of their merits 
or mistakes, or of what they were or what they ought to be. 
It has transcended all such scales. Those have been great 
after-thoughts. But in the presence of the vision men have 
known themselves to be in heaven beholding it, in their 
native element though it was purgative fire — the home of all 
their dreams, the end of all desire, the perfection of their 
being, what they were created for.” 

So it is men pray and in their praying seek the vision. 
We cannot evade the call of that vision by taking refuge 
in the multiplicity of exterior works. Nor need the thought 
deter us that the very phrase Inner Life ” implies some 
kind of specialist or some peculiar gift, or some type of life 
remote from the claims of commonplace duties. It is 
enough that the hunger is there. God does not mock us 
nor does He create an appetite only to leave it unsatisfied. 
Christ’s own actions may give us the clue. Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat ? ’ And this He said to prove 
himforHehimself knew what He would do. . . . And Jesus 
said, ^ Make the men sit down ’ And Christ’s own words 
are the charter of the Inner Life, Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness for they shall be 
filled”. 

If the life of the individual or of the Church or of the 
world, is weak and failing and uninspired, the answer 
will not first be found in the discovery of some new plan 
or method but in those faithful servants who will dare 
to make a new discovery of God, until, with their lives 
steeped in that discovery, they bring a new hope to mankind. 
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THE SOUL AND ITS EXPERIENCES 

T he Inner Life is a fundamental capacity of the soul of 
man. We liye in a questioning age in which it has 
been as popular to debunk as to question. It is not, 
therefore, an idle question to ask, what is the soul and 
how must we conceiye it and its experiences ? There is a 
well known story of an astronomer who declared as the 
reason for his agnosticism that he had searched the heavens 
with a telescope in order to find God, but had not seen 
so much as a trace of Him. The foolishness of such pro- 
cedure is evident enough and yet something very like it 
has been adopted in regard to the soul. It is true that no 
doctor or surgeon has, to the writer’s knowledge, ever 
searched the human body in order to locate the soul. But 
the attitude of much modern materialism and naturalism 
amounts to something very close to it. Yet the soul has 
shown a strange capacity for survival. If the word could 
possibly be appropriate in such a context it would be 
correct to say the soul has proved remarkably tough”. 
It cannot be got rid of. That is not surprising. A con- 
ception which is so deeply embedded, not merely in human 
thought and experience, but in that human thought and 
experience which is widest and profoundest, could not 
possibly be set aside at the dictates of a temporary fashion 
of thought. Just as the Bible cannot be eradicated from 
our language, so the conception of the soul is ineradicable 
in our thinking. 

It is worth noting, however, that the word has different 
shades of meaning in different contexts. In the manifold 
of human experience it often happens that a term is used 
differently in relation to different aspects of life. This 
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may, indeed, be taken as a tribute. It is a mark of what 
is true that it runs to meet us from all directions. If a 
conception has been used to illuminate many aspects of 
experience this in itself points in the direction of reality. 
But, unless it is carefully noted, this difference of usage 
may become a source of confusion and misunderstanding. 
It may be convenient to begin with the soul as it is con- 
ceived by the biologist. For him it is the life-principle or 
form of a living organism. It is the '' soul within each 
living thing that leads it to become what it is capable of 
becoming and develops its vegetative and animal life. Here 
the soul is in no sense self-conscious. It is blind and can- 
not see where it is going. It is an urge which drives the 
living thing along the pathway of its destiny. Biology is 
not concerned to offer any explanation of this Urn. But 
the fact that, from its own standpoint and within its own 
limits, it reaches such a conception is suggestive. 

When we come to the philosopher and the psychologist 
we discover that the conception has been widened and 
deepened. Here the soul is the principle of rational life. 
It lies behind the understanding, the feeling and the free- 
will. Above all, it lies behind our self-consciousness. 
Our knowledge of it is not something immediate but 
arises pari passu with our knowledge of the world and of 
God. The soul is the enduring subject. It is individual, 
firstly because it is indivisible ; secondly because it 
alone can have its own experience, and thirdly because 
it possesses idiosyncrasy. It belongs to the sphere of 
Reality because it is that to which appearances appear. 
It is substance ” in the sense of being that which is 
characterised and not that which characterises, and, especi- 
ally, as being one thing and not a collection of states. 
This one thing ” has to be understood in terms of 
immanent causation. Our knowledge of it though scant 
is important. Psychology can tell us nothing as to the 
origin or the destiny of the soul, its pre-existence "or its 
immortality, or as to how it became embodied. Opinion 
on such matters, to command respect, should be consistent 
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with psychological science be based on con- 

clusions derived from a survey of a more comprehensive 
field of fact.” So writes F, R. Tennant. And he concludes. 

All that can be said by psychology amounts to rather 
less than Sir Thomas Browne said long ago : ^ There is 
something in ns that can be without us and wiU be after 
us ; though indeed it hath no history what it was before 
us and cannot tell how it entered into us It certainly 
is suggested by the facts that the soul was before us as 
besouled organisms ; and that being so we have no scien- 
tific reason to disbelieve in its continued existence after 
the dissolution of the body which, in this life, conditions 
its inherent activities.” 

This account given by philosophy, or by a particular 
philosopher, is not used here as being in any sense final 
but as illustrating an approach which is stricdy scientific 
and the conclusions which are possible to such an approach. 
But both by reason of its primacy in the field and of the 
depth and scope of its content it is the religious conception 
of the soul that is most of all significant. Here the soul 
is something more than a source of integration which it is 
for the psychologist, for it is not the integrating powers 
but the divine or demonic qualities of this soul, that make 
it a soul. The soul again is not to be identified with the 
intellect. It may be behind the Reason but it is certainly 
not the mind, for intellectual massiveness may be linked to 
spiritual insignificance. Nor is the soul mere sensitiveness. 
Sensitiveness, as many modern novels have indicated, can 
be the death of the soul rather than its life. For religious 
experience the soul is the place where man meets God. 
It is the place of the divine encounter. By the creative 
act of God man is more than a living creature. He is a 
living soul made not simply for an animal life, but for 
things which transcend such a life, for goodness, truth and 
beauty. Righteousness and, in its fullest sense. Love, 
have meaning for him because he is a soul. As a soul 
he is immortal and capable of sharing a life that neither 
time nor death can assail. His soul is that which urges him 
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in the direction of his destiny, but for him that destiny is 
not a natural one, but a supernatural The foxes have 
holes, the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 

We may take a hint, which is elsewhere confirmed, from 
the fact that the conception of a soul is fruitful in other 
spheres than that of religion. It is a reminder that man’s 
spiritual nature is not something completely discontinuous 
with the rest of his experience. The body of our humility 
is related to that body that shall be, the body of glory, 
as seed is related to the harvest. The dullness and unifor- 
mity of the seed is an unpromising beginning for the glory 
of harvest. Yet year by year we see the beauty of the 
harvest arise from the most commonplace and unlovely 
beginnings. We need a similar conception of the possi- 
bilities of growth in dealing with the life of the soul, and 
imagination needs to be quickened by the same picture 
of the disparity between seed and harvest. To supply that 
picture rather than to offer a prefabricated scheme of 
holiness is the function of the saints in the life of the Church. 
If their attainments and experience were to discourage the 
2eal of those for whose encouragement they were given, 
that surely would be a supreme frustration of the purpose 
of God. It is for this reason that Wesley is so important. 
Whatever may be the merits or defects of his doctrine of 
perfection, in a remarkable way he was used to give to 
ordinary men and women an efective zeal for perfection. 
This came not through his doctrine but through a shared 
experience of the supernatural. Wesley shared with the 
very greatest of the saints a power to lead others to the 
spiritual summits. In his societies ” he did for men and 
women living in the world and carrying on their normal 
avocations what had previously been possible, to anything 
like the same extent, only to those who were banded 
together in religious houses. 

It might seem that within the Christian Church, If any- 
where, the spiritual possibilities of the average man or 
woman might well have been realised. It would be hard 
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to make out of the twelve disciples a company of specialists. 
If genius is to be the criterion of saintliness, it would be 
against all that we know to suppose that our Lord dis- 
covered within the little compass of Galilee twelve geniuses 
simultaneously. Even if we were prepared to accept the 
fact that he did so, the portrait painted by St. Mark, of 
that little company, and their Master’s verdict upon them, 
lend little support to our theories of religious genius. 

The Early Church, again, was a church rich in the 
capacity for the highest fellowship with God. When St, 
Paul gives a list of spiritual gifts it is a long one though 
not necessarily exhaustive. But what is evident about it 
is that it comes readily to his mind because he is describing 
familiar manifestations. But St. Paul makes it clear that 
he is not writing to a church of geniuses. '"For ye see 
your calling, brethren ... God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty. And base things of the world and things 
which are despised hath God chosen, yea and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are ; That no flesh 
should glory in his presence It would be hard to find a 
clearer statement of the democratic basis of the spiritual 
peerage. We are accustomed to think of this as the age 
of the common man But in many respects it is just 
the opposite. There is a great deal that is extinguishing 
the common man. In spite of his opportunities he is not 
more, but often less, a significant figure. Never was the 
dignity of the common man more resplendent than in the 
spiritual Kingship which God gave to so many through 
the Evangelical Revival. And hath made us kings and 
priests ”, that became a real experience to vast numbers of 
simple men and women, and out of it came a capacity to 
use the ordinary lay man or woman in essentially spiritual 
ministry which the church has never equalled since, and 
perhaps before, only in its earliest days. We have tried 
by means of educational and vocational training to restore 
this lay ministry. No one who gives the matter responsible 
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thought will deny the impottance of these things. But by 
themselves they are powerless to create what comes only 
through an experience. As the head-hunters of Tahiti 
overleaped centuries of development in almost a moment 
of conversion, so there is a spiritual illumination which a 
lifetime’s training cannot equal. These are facts the his- 
torian can verify but too often ignores. 

The tendency to make the spiritual life a matter for 
specialists is nowhere more apparent than in regard to 
mysticism. The very distinction between the laity and the 
“ religious ” in the Romanist tradition has tended to make 
the spiritual life aristocratic rather than democratic. It has 
concentrated on specialists. Mysticism is something very 
much wider than we have made it. It is grounded in 
experience and is based on awareness. Experience of God 
is not something to be canalised. The mystic experience 
is not limited. At one end of its scale there is a quiet 
normal consciousness which environs us with an invisible 
spiritual universe, which refreshes, vitalizes and heals 
us from within At the other end there is the abnormal 
state of ecstasy, which those who have known it, from 
St. Paul onwards, have never been inclined to emphasise. 
Between these two there is a vast territory of experience 
largely uncharted. We have in mystical experience at 
its best”, a modern writer states, “ an experience thoroughly 
healthy, sound, and normal, as demonstrative of its worth 
to the subject of it, as the experience of beauty or of love, 
and also capable of being verified and tested in terms of 
its power to construct and integrate the moral and spiritual 
life of the individual.” It is one thing to discountenance 
the tyranny of our feelings in the devotional and spiritual 
life. It is quite another thing to ignore something which 
with our whole being we should be there. The present 
widespread interest in mysticism is the assertion of some- 
thing which we feel to be our glorious destiny. We cannot 
submit for ever to the swamping of our intimatioifs of 
immortality. The testimony of the soul must be listened to. 

The mysticism we know most about is the mysticism of 
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’ those who were capable o£ writing their experiences. 
This fact has caused the limitation in our understanding of 
mysticism. We have tended to miss the extent to which 
the great revivals were prepared for by a multitude of 
homely saints whose names will never be known, but 
without whom the great spiritual movements that have 
refreshed the life of Europe would not have been possible. 
The outstanding figures of the Reformation were contro- 
versialists. They had to be. But they had behind them the 
deep strain of mystical experience in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Luther himself, like Wesley later, was 
prepared for the task that lay before him in the school of 
the mystics. There cannot be a revival that is not based 
on this inward experience. There will not be to-day. 
We are not waiting for some great evangelist We are 
waiting for a widespread deepening and illumination of 
the inner life. There is little hope of revival apart from 
that. The Reformation was preceded in this way and the 
spiritual writings of the seventeenda century are a reminder 
that the mystical strain did not come to an end with the 
Reformation. The way in which, in spite of strenuous 
ecclesiastical opposition, the teaching of Molinos, Fenelon 
and Mme Guyon became a powerful influence in the 
religious life of their day and still remains so in our day 
is an indication of the strength of the mystical appeal. 
The influence of the Quakers, so immensely dispropor- 
tionate to their numbers, is further indication of the 
effectiveness of the mystical life. 

Religious experiences of the mystical type, as the great 
poets remind us, are far more common than we are ready 
to suppose. There is a profound inward depth of the 
human soul and the true life of man consists in sounding 
it. The age in which we live has been called a shallow 
age because it has largely lost the sense of these depths. 
It is a matter of speculation whether some of its most 
charatteristic manifestations are not the direct result and 
consequence of this shallowness. God is ever waiting to 
bring His own testimony to the individual soul, and witto 
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that background, as we have reason to know, evangelism 
is largely propaganda or the persuasiveness of a human 
personality. God uses both these last, but the great move- 
ments which deepen the life of whole nations call for 
something more. There is behind them a discipline of 
prayer and a grace of illumination in simple hearts; as 
though, in connection with the greatest pageants of His 
triumph, God would say to each one of us, It all depends 
on you."^ 

What the foregoing discussion has endeavoured to show 
is that the origin of mysticism is to be found not in some 
particular technique but in a fundamental capacity and deep 
hunger of the human soul. If Molinos, Mme Guyon and 
the Quakers were quoted rather than St. Ignatius or St. 
Francis de Sales, the reason was to indicate that Christian 
mysticism is as wide as the Christian Church and not 
confined to any one tradition. In varying degrees it is 
wider still. For it is the souFs direct awareness of God 
and in harmony with Schleiermacher’s profoundly true, if 
perilous, contention that reUgion is God-consciousness. Man 
is made for experienced fellowship with God and the 
mystical, in some degree, is his birthright. Whatever 
obscures that has no connection with true religion. The 
whole significance of mysticism is to point directly to the 
existence of the soul as that part of ourselves, the loftiest 
and most divine, which by its religious aspirations tends 
towards God, the source of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, 
and towards eternal, infinite things.” 

There is no greater necessity for man as such than that 
he should examine himself until he becomes clear about 
the existence of such a soul within him and should organhe 
his life in regard to it. It has been said that to-day in ways 
of which he is barely conscious man is seeking for salva- 
tion. But the whole concept of salvation is made shallow, 
the goal of life obscured, and its purpose distorted, if the 
existence of this soul is disregarded and salvation conc^eived 
of in any other terms. St. Ignatius of Loyola began his 
spiritual pilgrimage haunted by the thought that God 


who might have created an infinity of other things, chose 
instead to create him. But the appeal of the spiritual life 
when he came to his maturity was formulated in the terms 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?'’ The world to-day needs a new 
and pressing realisation of the existence and significance 
of the soul. 

The salvation of the soul is its union with God. Man in 
virtue of his nature as a living soul is possessed of a desire 
for the Infinite. It belongs to him as man and not in virtue 
of his development. Development along right lines will 
render more precise his consciousness of that desire. 
Equally, development along wrong lines can serve to veil 
it. The strength and persistence of the desire is seen in 
the history of atheism no less than in the history of religion. 
Atheism on a large scale is practically unknown before the 
last two centuries. The fact is too significant to be missed 
and it is clear that the atheist is, as he has been called, 
man in the state of distortion ”. The corollary should be 
equally marked, that man in his normal state, is man God- 
conscious and richly blessed in his union with God. The 
deepest yearnings of man at his most normal represent 
something that the created universe has no power to satisfy. 

God alone can satisfy the infinite aspirations of our 
souls. ” 

With the soul restored to its proper significance the 
facts of the Christian religion are seen in their proper 
perspective. Christianity is no longer understood to be 
offering only a pattern of the life of man as though the con- 
ception of the Christian man could take its place as a com- 
peting type with the medieval man ” or the economic 
man”. That is the mistake made by those who suggest 
that civilization has outgrown the Christian contribution. 
But Christianity does not offer the world a particular type 
of manhood. It puts man in his contact with the eternal and 
in doing so brings every pattern and every type and every 
moment under judgment. It makes the soul’s salvation no 
longer an interesting debate, as it is for so much dilettante 
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felkion, and turns it into an urgent crisis. P. T. Forsyth 
has commented upon the my in which St Paul s pr^c ng 
of the Resurrection did that for Felix. The Roman Gover- 
nor had intended to use the discussion of man s^ super- 
natural life as something to add an intellectaal rehsh to his 
feasting. But as St. Paul “ reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come Felix trembled . ^He 
ms conscious of his soul as a crisis. For a moment he 
beheld himself cut off; as the ice-bound Esquimaux are 
cut off from the life and culture of Europe, to whiclt we 
are told, they once belonged. That severance is the prob em 
of man’s inner life. He has to rediscover the heritage to 
which he belongs. There is a story of a young eagle that 
had dropped from its nest and was reared among chickens. 
For a long time it was content to keep to the earth and 
behave like a chicken. But there were stirrings in its wings 
and there was the appeal of the heavens. Until, one 
morning, the appeal proved irresistible and as the sun 
rose over the mountains the eagle stretched its wmgs, 
became itself and flew away into Ae face of the smnmg 
sun That is the state of the baptized Christian. Within 
him’ however he may stifle it, there is the urge to become 
what he is. And to complement that urge vrithin him, all 
too weak in its efficacy, there is the attractive power of 

divine Love. i ■ j 

It is timp. now to be more specific. The soul is made 

for union with God in love. Its destiny is to Uve for God. 
It possesses the capacity for mutual love with God and in 
this love is to be found the deepest sectet of the Inner 
Life. The soul gives itself to God and God gives Himself 
to the soul. Already before ever it is conscious of the fact 
the soul, in common with afl being, is united with God 
who fills all things and sustains the whole creation. In 
Him we live and move and have our being.” At a kgter 
level the soul as being reasonable is united with God who 
is the source of all Reason and the cause of all ihtelligi- 
biUty. So St. John profoundly speaks of the divine Word 
as the Logic of aU things. He is the Ught that hghteneth 
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every man that cometh into the world. Already the first 
stages o£ our awareness of God are there. 

But God has not left matters there in His dealing with 
the soul. There is a divine encounter with the soul which 
takes place in Jesus Christ. From every point of view 
this encounter is crucial for the life of the souL It is most 
safely described in the terms the Bible uses. At one point 
the New Testament described this as a ^‘^new birth”. In 
order to avoid the issues raised by the term regeneration ” 
and in order to concentrate attention upon a conscious 
experience of the soul we shall here avoid the conception 
of the “ new birth ” altogether and choose another which 
has also New Testament authority. To the Galatians St. 
Paul writes “Ye are all sons of God through faith in 
Christ Jesus ”, and St. John in his Gospel says something 
in close harmony with this, “ So many as received Him, 
to them gave He power to become children of God, to 
those who believe in His name”. Both St. Paul and St. 
John agree that those who believe in Jesus Christ become 
in a special sense the sons of God; and this teaching or 
something very like it is attributed to our Lord in all 
three Gospels. It is to be remarked that St. Paul never 
speaks of all men as the sons of God but is at pains to 
reject the idea. It is also to be remarked that there is no 
mention of the “ new birth ” in his teaching, but its place 
is taken by the conception of our “ adoption ” by God as 
we are in Christ Jesus. Nothing is more characteristic of 
the relationship which the New Testament exists to pro- 
claim than the beautiful phrase Accepted in the Beloved 
To believe on God through Jesus Christ is to open a new 
chapter of possibilities in the soul’s relationship to God. 
By their participation in the imago dei all men are the chil- 
dren of God and the object of His deep and special concern. 
But in Christ a possibility of a new relationship to God is 
open to the soul, and that new relationship is as different 
from the best that was possible before it as slavery is 
different from sonship. The mark of that new relationship 
is “ the Spirit of Adoption ” which creates in us a new 
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attitude to God “ by which we cry “ Abba, Father”. 

“ Human adoption does not effert a change in the nature 
of the adopted, because man is mcapable of altering th 
laws of nature, the most he can do is to ipore them ; 
God however, can and does effect changes in the super- 
natural plane which radically affect the soul of 
bring him into new relationships with God Himse 
The mission of the Spirit of the Son sent by the Father 
into the hearts of His adopted sons is for St. Paul a proof 
of the change wrought in them by the mission of the Son 
of God into the world. So F. P. Harton can write. The 
differentia of the Christian life is that it is a pamcipation 
in the Ufe of God, given by the Holy Spirit dweUing in us, 
in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ ’ . It was sin that 
had destroyed the original sonship of the children of God 
and it is in beholding Christ crucified for sin that the old 
relationship is recovered and the possibility experienced. 
It may be well to stress at this point that we are here 
dealing with an experience and not a theological doctme. 
The very term in which the cry is described, Abba, 
indicates that it was the spontaneous utterance of an 
experience. It is not simply a habit of thought about God 
that has been changed. There is a new attitude, alinost 
atmosphere, of soul. Hence arises that most characteristic 
of all Christian things, the Christian heart. The son^ 
is changed in nature, not simply in status. Thus wesley s 
converted miners were changed even while they were as 
yet unchanged. Here and there the habits of a lifetime 
persisted, and a coarse word would slip into their praying 
even while the Spirit indwelling their souls gave promise 
of a time when there should be no such limit to their 
liberation. A new chapter in the life of the soul had been 
opened. And opened it always is, with or without con- 
scious crisis, wherever Christ is so believed on._ From 
that time on, the soul begins to live for God in union with 
Jesus Christ, and increasingly He becomes the inspirer 
of its thought and feeling and intention. 

What remains is the development of life in love. Through 
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Jesus Christ the inner life becomes a growing experience 
and an experienGe of growth. For Christians there can be 
no such tMng as a vague spirituality. That is where many 
of the popular movements of the day go wrong. They 
address man in the terms of a vague, if superficially sooth- 
ing, spirituality. The result may be comfortable but it is 
not character. In place of this, Christianity confronts 
them with the personal and the particular. It is not a 
case of God in everybody and God everywhere. Chris- 
tianity has a good deal to say about both these things. 
But it is careful not to begin with them. It first speaks 
of God in Christ, and the life of God in the soul is '' Christ 
in you I am in travail says St. Paul to his spiritual 
children, '' till Christ be formed in you. ” Christ in 
you the hope of glory. ” We have the mind of Christ.’^ 
It does not matter where we look, in the New Testament, 
in the lives of the medieval saints, in the lives of those who 
were leaders in evangelical revival, the same truth stands 
out, plain for all to see. Christian spiritual life is through 
and through personal, and comes by contact through faith 
with Jesus Christ Himself. Gnosticism in its ancient and 
modern forms makes growth in spiritual life a matter of 
initiation. It is the increasing accumulation of truths. For 
Aristotle spiritual life was the illumination that comes 
from philosophic reflection. As such it belongs to the 
maturity of life. Aristotle could never have written, nor 
could he have understood 

Just as I am, strong and free 

To be the best that I can be— 

Lord of my life, I come. 

The roll of Christian sainthood is remarkable for its absolute 
difference from all this. It includes here and there a child, 
and for the Christian there is no astonishment when praise 
is perfected from the mouths of habes and sucklings. It 
includes the simple and the uninitiate. The very first names 
upon it are of such. It includes al^o the wisest and most 
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learned What have they all in common ? Certainly not 
the statute of their minds. What they have in common 
is the stature of Christ within them. 

It is noteworthy how this experience spontaneously 
finds its way into the salutations of St. Paul. Paul and 
Svlvanus and Timothy to the church of the ThessaWns 
in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Corinthians are they “ that are sanctffied m J^sus Ctost , 
The Ephesians “ the faithful in Christ Jesus ; the P^p- 
oians “ the saints in Christ Jesus ” ; the Colossians the 
saints and faithful brethren in Jesus Christ ”. It/s Christ 
Himself who is the Christian’s Inner Life._ _ Christ 
says St. John Chrysostom, “ has no rival in givmg. He is 
Himself the source and root of all good. He is the Way, 

the Light and the Truth.’’ i- • t. 11 

This personal relationship to Christ conditions the whole 
experience of the inner life of the Christian. His failures 
are not the breaking of an abstract moral law. \^hen the 
Law is not indeed forgotten but fulfilled in Jesus Christ 
a new situation arises. Failure is no longer the breaking 
of a law, it is wounding Love and disappointing a personal 
Friend. In the same way victory over temptation_ is no 
lono-er the occasion for self-congratulation or pride of 
achievement ; rather it brings peace and joy that a relation- 
ship is unbroken and there is nothing between. Confession 
of sin and the experience of forgiveness is not a mechanism 
of psychological readjustment (how desperately astray the 
psychologists have gone herel)j it is reconciliation, the 
old relationship restored. And in the struggle, nothing 
is further from the soul’s experience than the mood of 
Henley’s line, “ My head is bloody, but unbowed ”. The 
desperate loneliness of the battle is utterly changed by the 
comfort of Another’s presence. So the inner life ceases to 
be a spiritual regimen, the conforming to a plan, and 
becomes as it has been described a life of fidelity^ satis- 
fying, all-conquering, built about with invincible peace ”. 

This life has been described as a growing experience. 
It is also an experience of growth. “ We all, with open 
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face beholding as in a glass the glorjr of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from §ory to glory, even as 
by t& Spirit of the Lord.” 

We shall see in the next chapter that the note of assur- 
ance which sounds like a pae^n through the New Testa- 
ment Epistles was directly connected with this experience 

of growth. The writers were conscious not only pf a tran^ 

formation of what they did. That was something w^ch 
might be occasioned in more ways than one, by fashion 
or social convention, for instance. However occasioned 
it could only be the source of a partial satisfaction while 
their desires remained unchanged. But they had ^eri- 
enced a transformation not only of what they did, but ot 
what they wanted to do. The “hilarity” which is a 
of their experience arises from the consciousness ot 
a new principle at work within them and of a life wNch 
was increasingly freed from the strain of inward conflict. 
The goal of the inner life has been described as “ habitual 
ease and faciUty experienced in acting through divine love 
in union with Jesus Christ”. St. Francis de Sales m his 
“ Introduction to the Devout Life ” writes, with his usual 
felicity of illustration, “ Ostriches never fly ; ckckens tty, 
though awkwardly, low down and seldom; but eagles, 
doves and swallows fly often, quickly and high up ; thus 
sinners never fly towards God, but always direct th 
flight along the ground; good people who have y 
attained towards devotion fly towards God bj ^heir good 
actions, but seldom, slowly, and awkwar^y ; devout 
persons fly towards God frequently, 
uD In short, devotion is nothing else than spiritual agility 
and briskness, by means of which love performs its arts 
in us, or we by means of it, promptly ' 

This faciUty in the spiritual life is a mark of Ae New Tesrt- 
ment experience and may well be termed goal ^tte 
inner Ufe. It is something that cannot be explair^ed away 
Latef we shall find that it comes by a twofold W- Hrte 
what is stressed is the reahty of the e:^erienc 
profundity. We are not here dealing with people who are 
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being propped up by the conventions of society. It is a 
wondetfultog Lt any man should be capable of wmng 
the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to theEomthians. 
It is at least equally wonderful that such words should be 
sent to Corinth, one of the most sensual cities of the ancient 
world. Yet St. Paul can send to the very court where lust 
was king such words on love and could find there a colony 
of people for whom they would have meamng. , . , 
Nor are we dealing here with an experience which 
can be adequately described in the terms_ of psychological 
integration. There is a power and illui^ation about the 
experience which makes it qualitatively different and leaws 
a surplus demanding explanation. These are people who 
have found a new principle of living which cannot be 
explained as integration on the old plane. Tks is indeed 
integration, but it is integration with the addition of a 
totally new plane which requires the hvmg presence of 
Christ in their souls in order to explain it. _ 

It is worth noting, then, that the deepest experience of 
the soul is not psychological. It will save a great deal of 
fruitless search if this distinction is carefully marked. In 
modern days the two have sometimes been confused, ine 
science of the psychologist is not to be confused with the 
ars artium which concerns man’s reUgious nature. Even 


those who should know better have not entirely escaped 
the perils involved in obscuring this distinction. There is 
a point in his promotion of the health of the soul at whKn 
the psychologist must say “ I can do no more.^ At tms 
point it is God’s help you need”; just as there is a point 
at which the physician must say the same thmg m his 
promotion of bodily health. The danger comes when we 
are so intrigued with our discoveries of natural laws that 
we forget the gracious activities of God in our souls. 
From this point of view it might be said that mysticism is a 
necessary corrective of psychology. Here we are con- 
cerned to make clear that the soul cannot rest on psychology. 
It needs theology. “ What we want ” it has been wisely said 
for the real deliverance from self is just that which the 
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great dogmas of the Church offer of mighty objectivity, 
that supernatural energy bearing down upon us with the 
crushing humilities of heaven, and pouring through the 
channels of sacrament and prayer the grace which is a gift 
of God, and by all the wealth of imagery and thought 
making unspeakably vulgar ways and attitudes that other- 
wise seem inoffensive— in short, introducing us to the real 
culture of Christianity, the superlative manners of the 
manner of Christ. It transformed the Pharisee in Saul 
into St. Paul ; it changed the vain Francis into St. Francis ; 
and it is yet able to do exceeding abundantly above all we 
can ask or think. ” 

We may sum up by noting the three ruling conceptions 
that have shaped our picture of the inner life. The first 
is that the soul is characterised by its capacity for union 
in love with God. The life of the soul is to be conceived 
of in the terms of personal relationship at every point. 
Wherever we touch the inner life we are confronted by the 
result of God’s personal activity. In Jesus Christ there 
is an experienced relationship to God which is nowhere 
else so full, so clear or so luminous. In Christ, God gives 
Himself to the soul, and through Christ the soul gives itself 
to God, in mutual love. In that traffic of love lies the deep 
secret of the inner life. 

0 Love that will not let me go, 

1 rest my weary soul in Thee ; 

I give Thee back the life I owe. 

That in Thine ocean depths its flow 

May richer, fuller be. 

The first ruling conception is the soul’s capacity for union 
with God in the closest ties of personal relationship. 

The second follows from it, namely that the manner in 
which this union is perfected is through an abiding in Jesus 
Christ. Evelyn Underhill has described the immense 
diffefence that came in her spiritual experience when under 
the guidance of Baron von Hiigel her devotion to God 
became what she has called Christocentric That 
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transformation was realised by her as being something 
essential and not in the nature of an addition. It is not 
enough to admire Jesus Christ from outside. He possesses 
indeed a wonderful power as an exemplar. But that power 
is not operative until He has come to mean much more 
than an example and become the centre of our whole 
devotion to God. “ I am the Vine, ye are the branches ; 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit; for without me ye can do nothing.” 

The third conception is that of facility or strainlessness. 
Every activity reaches its highest perfection at the level of 
facility. It is the mark of a thing done well that it appears 
to be done with ease and in fact is so done. Behind that 
ease there is always an element of gift and an element of 
discipline. The same is true of the life of the soul. In its 
richest manifestation it has all the grace of facility. It is 
not the spurting of a pump but the upspringing of a well. 

The water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 


Ill 


THE VALIDITY OF INWARD EXPERIENCE 

I N all that has so far been written it is assumed that the 
soul's experience is a valid apprehension of Reality. 
But are we entitled to assume this ? Such experience is 
essentially personal. How can we be sure that it is not 
merely subjective ? The question is not merely academic, 
because it leads to considerations in many directions which 
affect the life of the soul and the enrichment of its experi- 
ence. 

There is no more characteristic saying of the mystics — 
and here they speak for religious experience of all degrees — 
than '^'my secret to myself”. The essence of spiritual 
experience is incommunicable. Professor Rufus Jones 
rightly observes, '' We can describe the objective and 
universal ; we cannot describe what we feel and are. What 
we can point to with the finger is there for all to see, but 
what goes on within, before the footlights of our own 
consciousness is there for us only and eludes the gaze of the 
multitude ”, But he adds, Nevertheless life and experience 
are too important to be neglected. They are the mother 
soil out of which everything spiritual grows That is the 
importance of our present enquiry. If the inner experience 
of our soul is not a valid apprehension of Reality then 
everything spiritual is put in jeopardy. In the spiritual life 
we are claiming to give an empirical foundation to our 
knowledge of Reality in the immediate testimony of first- 
hand experience, That claim is too insistent to be ignored. 
But it needs to be justified. For the experiencing soul 
there ^s, indeed, no need for such justification. The experi- 
ence, for the soul, bears within itself its own authentication 
as does the experience of beauty. But that does not get rid 
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of the possibility of fraud. The beauty that is simply m the 
eye of the beholder may be false. In the same way what is 
tlceived as reUgious experience may be mere sub)ectivny. 

It is a fair question, and one we cannot evade, to ask what 
is i authority in the Ught of reason ? If we take the hne, 
aswehave done emphaticahy here, that religion is experience, 
it is clearly incumbent upon us to 

such experience is to escape the charge of bemg rMre sub 
eSvU and how, in praaice, reUgious life is to be saved 
from becoming what in some forms particularly it is prone 
to become, an orgy of feeling and an expression of escapism. 

Having raised^ these doubts it will be well tc^eiterate 
our conviction of the importance of experience. There can 
be no retreating here. “Life and experience are tt^o 
important to be neglected. They are the mo jer sod out 
of which everything spiritual springs. When rehpon 
n^ects them it ceases to be real ?^eltgion. ^An Anghcan 
clergyman relates a conversation which he ^d with a ftiend 
on the subject of prayer. “ In prayer , said the friend, 
raise my hand upwards, but never have any consciousness 
of Another’s hand reaching down to grasp it. The sign 
cant word in that conversation is “ never . God moves in a 
mysterious way and it is possible fra rare souls to go years 
without experienced consolation. But never . ^^at 
the denial of religion. It is worth noting that suA ptire 
absence of intuitive feeling as this conversation mdicates 
is only endurable because in place of it^ there is a bhnd 
confidence in the witness of the Church. Agamst_st^h 
continuously barren experience it is the purpose “Us 
book to marshal the witness of the New Testament and the 
testimony of Christian discipleship through the ages. 

Many years ago Dean Inge prophesied that the emphasis 
of the future would fall on experience. It was as though 
he sensed a vacuum in the current understanding of the 
meaning of religious Ufe which would mcreasmgly be 
abhorrent to man’s spiritual nature, and demand to beTfalled. 
The success of the Oxford Group techruque offers a strong 
suggestion that he was right. When religion ceases to meet 
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the soul’s craving for supernatural experience it ceases to be 
rehgion at all. ^The rmnd’s protest against such ersatz 
rSfion has nowhere been more fordbly uttered Jan m 
the^pbilosophy of Schleiermacher. No system of ^^oug 
has laid a more pronounced emphasis upon the ekme _ 
Luitive feeUng in the rehgious conscmusness than is to 
be found in the writings of this philosopher. 
the criticisms that have been made in regard to Je positions 
£ ad^ted we shaU see the dangers which the emphasis 
upon experience must face and overcome. Sddeiermacher 
b?gan wuth the contention that rehgion is God-conscious- 
ness. That for him the main emphasis in that ® , 

“ consciousness ” becomes clear when later on ^ 
this definition to the less satisfactory one that religion s 
the “feeling of dependence”. So at the heart of Js 
philosophy there is die emphasis on 

Schleiermacher is not religious practice, J/ff J f_ 
speculation in regard to the Object of rehgion. p 

%\for?S^'look at the criticisms ,^/Ske 

against this whole system, it intel. 

mysticism it represents a protest agamst a barren m 

lectualism, and against externaUty, systern, habit, 

“d rVdity, Ain^^ which .Jve au importan pk^ m 
the religious life, but can so easily choke n. The pnmary 
thing is always the thrilling discovery of ’ ^J^^en 
ing of the soul from lethargy and f le 

vital contribution and an contribution 

But unfo^nately this “ighte of feeling 

were f f upon S shallow ckims of semi- 

S^Sty.” This.has happ^ed too ofmn 

Ti S SS as ■■ enjoyment 
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obUgation”. There is an understan^g of Christian 
^pltience which takes the most 

into enjoyment without obhgation, very much as^a pM- 
larly genial character encountered when clearly not himself, 
renirked to the writer, “ I’m drunk. Vicar , and tto added 
by way of extenuation, “But I’m a good Protestant 
^The element of obligation was lactog m ScHeiermacher s 
conception of rehgion. But deep 

profoLd obUgation. So the rehgious feehng is ^o^impty 
tenderness. It is tenderness mixed reverence arid awe 
Thus in Wesley’s diary there is an entry for December 
1744 in which the wriier describes in characteristic terms 
tMs element of religious feeUng “I felt such an awe and 
tender sense of the presence of God , he writes. Th 
conjunction of awe and tenderness, of love and holiness, 
is of the very essence of the experience. Love so am^mg, 
so divine, demfids. Man fails at that demand and in God^s 
presence he knows it. The trouble in Schleiermacher s 
whole approach lies in the absence of a sense of sin. There 
were mSy things in their rehgious approach that Wesley 
and Schleiermacher had in common. But in this they were 
worlds apart. Schleiermacher with his pantheistic bias 
had no sense of sin. Wesley with an even more emphatic 
stress upon rehgious experience is saved from a similar 
distortion by his keen realization of the atonement. 

Redeeming love has been my theme 

And shall be till I die.’’ 

The root trouble is that Schleiermacher never really 
gets to Reality, but remains enmeshed in the experience. 
He deals with human feeling generally, witho^ ever getting 
to the Object which is the source of it. The matter is 
so important as to deserve consideration at greater length. 
ReUgion is awareness of ReaUty. One very sensitive 
spiritual writer has even said '"Let us think of Gdd as 
a massive objectivity standing over against us and ynthOTt 
us, as objective as a tree in a field, or a mountain, we 
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may talk, argue, hold theories about Him, we may enquire 
as to His nature and purposes, but all the time He remains 
the same, unchanging, despite our right or wrong ideas 

There can be no truly religious experience without 
this massive Objectivity It is necessary to a genuinely 
devout life, to true adoration, true penitence and true 
prayer. If the religious experience is experience of God's 
closeness and likeness, it is no less experience of that 
tremendous Otherness which Otto has defined as the 

numinous That is what saves the emphasis on religious 
experience from becoming lost in pantheism. A note of 
uncertainty has crept into out witness because we too have 
failed to be clear about this abiding Reality. There have 
been times when it has almost sounded as if the very 
existence of God were dependent on our speculations, as 
if we had forgotten that He is the Rock of Ages from which, 
indeed, we have drunk ; on which we must build ; but upon 
which we may well founder, our vessel shattered, if we fail 
to mark it on our charts. 

As so often one failure leads to another. This first 
failure in Schleiermacher was productive of a second. 
Having failed to mark properly the divine Otherness, he 
failed to mark the need for a step between this Otherness 
and our experience of God’s indwelling. Between this 
concept of Otherness and our assurance of divine possession 
we need the concept of Revelation, and especially of Incar-' 
nation. If God is Otherness the problem is to know Him. 
If he is Likeness the problem is to recognize Him. The 
Greeks found God in the intoxication of wine, or of sensual 
experience. Modern philosophers have found their God in 
the sense of power. There are so many experiences within 
ourselves that counterfeit the experience of God. We 
need a guide that is not ourselves but has the authority 
of Revelation. 

Schleiermacher saw something of this. He went so far 
as to Assert that History is the highest object of religion 
But he did not draw the necessary conclusions. If the 
words quoted are to mean anything they must point to self- 
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it. Lastly, the experience comes to her within the fellowship 
of the Church. Here then is an experience which is marked 
out as immediate both by its intensity and its own internal 
authority which, however, indicates by the manner of its 
expression that the immediacy is a mediated immediacy 
Such mediated immediacy is not without parallel in 
other aspects of our experience. Nothing could be more 
immediate, for example, than our consciousness of self. 
But it is not a pure immediacy. There is an interesting 
passage in The World of William Clissold^ in which Mr. 
H. G. Wells describes how this immediate ” consciousness 
of self arises, or at least is developed. “ One very early 
moment of self-discovery ”, he writes, “comes to my mind, 
when I was lying naked on my back gazing in a sort of 
incredulous wonder at my belly and knees . . . ‘ ? ’ I 

thought. ” Here the consciousness of self is developed 
' at the same time as the consciousness of the outer world 
and in contrast to it. So it is with our other so-called 
immediacies. They grow and are enriched and indeed 
discovered in the resistances and contrasts of outward life. 
Professor Victor Murray in Personal Experience aftd the 
Historic Faith calls attention to this development of the 
religious sense through the resistance to self-realization 
inherent in Time-Space and Subject-Object relationships. 
In the midst of these resistances we are led to the knowledge 
of the world transcending them. The poetry of Wordsworth 
throughout exemplifies this. Religious feeling is not the 
withdrawal from sights and sounds, but the interpretation 
of sights and sounds in the light of the experience of trans- 
cendence which has been introduced to us through them. 
Feeling and thought have become merged to produce 
insight. It is this mediation of the outward to which Baron 
von Hiigel makes constant reference when he stresses the 
“ givenness ” of our experience of God. He points out 
that the so-called “ subjective ” is not primary and is not 
pmef From the start we have knowledge of other realities 
than ourselves and our knowledge of ourselves proceeds 
only in and through and in contrast to our knowledge of 
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these other reaUties. It is so with our experience of God; 

“ At the beginning it is only a deep dekcate sense of other- 
ness, of eternity, of prevenience, of ^ 
human beauty, truth and goodness. This^ is “le r^ 
material Developed religious experience demands the 
influence and insight of historical rekgion before _it can 
come to pass. So we may observe that a place is left open 

for the influence of environment in determining our 
capacity to receive the experience of God. . , _ 

Them we may end our consideration of Schleiermacher. 
We have seen reason to accept his emphasis upon rehgous 
experience. The stress is rightly placed upon it. 
w experience of God. It is not a law of conduct and it is 
not a metaphysical speculation. Schleiermacher rendered a 
profound service when he wrote afresh across rehgion the 
words of our Lord “ From within ”. But his contribution 
was spoiled by a triple faflure to do justice to the experience 
he was describing. He failed to do justice to afl that is 
implied in religious experience by the sense of sm. Th 
he^was right in his anxiety to sategu^d religion from a 
distorted presentation as a moral code, the modern tendency 
to mistake approval of the conv^tional standards of 
decency for Christian experience is sufficient indication. But 
this can only be secured by an ethic of grace. It cannot be 
secured at the price of blindness to sin. rT> i 

Further, he failed to do justice to the concept of Revela- 
tion and as a result omitted one of the profoundest elements 
in religious experience, the divine initiative. _ Religion s 
reduced to man’s discovery of God and the heart of the 

Christian Gospel is torn out. . \ 

Finally, he failed while stressing the immediacy of the 
experience to indicate sufficiently that the imrneiacy is a 
mediated immediacy. It is never pure subjectivity but is 
always known to us through the interpretation of the OTt- 
ward. Its authority is not simple but coinplex.^ The 
experience which seems so simple and compelling in tact 
derives its authority from more than one source. _ 

Again let it be said that this detailed consideration ot 
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Schleiermacher is not of merely academic interest. It is 
included because the philosophical position here considered 
represents a serious attempt to create a philosophy of re- 
ligious experience. Schleiermacher is important both for his 
success and his inadequacies. With true insight he has 
attempted to do justice to the immense significance for the 
religious life of the inner experience. The result has been of 
evangelical significance. But in order to be adequate, as 
H. R. Mackintosh pointed out, place must be found for 
and due appreciation must be given to, certain other in- 
sights. The first of these is the important connection 
between faith and history. The second is the significance 
of Jesus Christ as central and determinative in our experi- 
ence of God. The last is the importance for genuine 
religious experience of the concepts of sin and grace, so that 
redemption and not merely release becomes the charac- 
teristic mark of it. These are matters we must now consider. 

Vital religion is tested by its sense of God in the world. 
Experience of God cannot afford to ignore his mighty 
acts ’’ in Creation and History. Nowhere is this more 
realized than in the Christian tradition. It is already there 
in the Old Testament. The experience of the prophets 
is an experience of the divine Objectivity to which History 
must conform. They came to their generation in the 
strength of a personal experience for which the formula 
might well be I Am hath sent me But the problem of 
subjectivity at once arises. It is formulated and solved once 
and for all in the experience of Moses. “ I Am ’’ -carries 
within it the conception I will become what I will be- 
come The shape of History will bear its testimony to the 
reality of the experience. Behind it is not subjectivity but a 
massive Objectivity ’’ which will be manifest in history. 
That is the key to the prophetic. Prophecy is not a trick of 
clairvoyancy. Still less is it dictated theology. It is the 
unveiling of a God whose Purpose gives its shape to history. 
The prophets are not only the fathers of Theology ; they 
are also the fathers of History. In this sense all Christian 
experience is prophetic. It is experience of the living 
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He could so influence men that they would be able for a life 
of power. The Jesus who thinks thus of Himself and who 
looks on humanity with such confidence in His power to 
redeem them from the terrible misery in which He sees 
everyone round Him stands as a fact before us, a fact that has 
no equal.” The question inevitably arises, whence came this 
assurance of power and mission ? It was not derived. What 
is the alternative to accepting His own claim that it came to 
Him from the Father ? 

Passing more deeply still into His inmost consciousness 
we find there the most marked sense of a unique relationship 
to God. He never speaks of God as “ My Lord ”. Of the 
sentence preserved in St. Matthew, chapter eleven, verse 27, 
“No one knoweth the Son save the Father’, James 
Denney has written, “ The sentence as a whole tells us 
olainly that Jesus is both to God and to man what noi other 
man can be. He is the Son who alone knows the Father 
and He is the Mediator through whom alone the 
knowledge of the Father comes to men ”. Into this experi- 
ence we enter by faith in Him. 

The conclusions to which this leads us are borrie out 
when we turn to the sphere of personal living. Power 
comes to men through Jesus Christ only when they are 
personaUy touched by the stronger elements of His con- 
sciousness, His moral authority, 

sin His sense of unique relation to God. It is precisely 
these experiences of Jesus which have dynamic moral 

force in the lives of men. ” 1 • , _ t,.,.. 
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the centraKty which we have claimed for Him m deter- 

minins the genuineness of our experience. _ 

The final insight which we have to consider is that which 
places the concept of salvation under the rubric of sin and 
grace, and speaks in terms of redemption rather than release, 
^en we think of the well-being of the_ soul we must 
understand it as consisting in God’s gracious^activity 411 
restoring the soul to fellowship with Himself. - 

tive to such a conception consists in placmg the souls 
well-being under the rubric of self-reahzation and libera- 
tion by God-consciousness. That is an alternative naodern 
experience may well have made ns hesitate to c oose. 
When we stress experience we do not put the weight upon 
our feeling of release. The experience of liberation lias so 
often proved illusory. In place of it we have to put the 
conception of justification and cleansing by redeeming love 
manifested at a point. This is the immense and over- 
riding significance of the cry “ My Saviour , which stamps 
the experience of sonship with the hall-mark of ^sincerity 
and truth. This is why we know ourselves as bought 
with a price ”. The piety which bases itself on feelmg is 
lost in pantheistic unreality until it touches sohd rock at the 
Cross of Christ. It is the objectivity of the Cro^ tMt con- 
firms the experience. But our deahngs with God a^he 
Cross must share in the reahty of God Himself. _ When 
men are real, mrning from every vanity and msincerity, 
what is the thought that overwhelms them ? I behev^it is 
that they are sinners, that they have betrayed something, 
defied something, missed their way, left undone thmgs that 
ought to have been done, and done things that ought not 
to have been done and there is no health in them. That 
and one other thought, that man is made for forgiveness. 

So we may sum up the results derived from all tlm con- 
sideration of the validity of the inward experience. To the 
man or woman to whom such experience comes « Jaas an 
authority not to be questioned. To such a one it s&ms as 
though the experience has, as it needs to have, no other 
authority th^an is contained within itself. Yet in fact such 
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experience is by no means so purely subjective as it may well 
appear. Its immediacy is a mediated immediacy ” and its 
authority may be judged not simply by its own intensity 
but by standards o£ historical criticism and by the standards 
of man^s moral and spiritual consciousness. 

Yet it will be well to remember that there are convictions 
that go deeper than logic. God has His own ways of estab- 
lishing the authorities He means to prevail. 

In the last resort Redeeming Love is what establishes the 
authority of the inner experience, and Redeeming Love 
has no other authority than that it is irresistible to the love it 
has awakened, God knows how best to secure the results 
He wants. There is no surer way than His to make His 
servant cry Paul the bond servant of Jesus Christ’’. 
Whatever part the head may play in this encounter, the 
experience is in essence a heart experience. You cannot 
parley with Love once it has conquered your heart, and 
while sin may turn the light of such a love down and down 
and down, it can never put it out. 


A NOTE ON SCHLEIERMACHER 

He was bom at Breslau in 1768, the son of a Calvinist minister. Later 
as a pupil in a Moravian school, he came under the influence of that 
emotional delight in th^ Saviour's love which characterised Zinzendorf 
and those who followed him. To the end Schleiermacher found in a re- 
vised Moravianism the ideal of the Christian life. After a period of training 
in philosophy and theology, he became a pedagogue, and eventually found 
his way to Berlin where, in 1810, he was givto a position on the staff of 
the newly-formed university. There he remained until he died in 1834. 
The works which represent his great contribution were the Addresses 
on Religion, addressed to Cultured Despisers ” published in 1799 and the 

Christian Dogmatic ”, representing his imture thought, published ^ in 
1821. His great achievement was to usher in a new era in the scientific 
interpretation of religion. He is of supreme importance because he com- 
bines the most passionate devotion and fervour with a genuine capacity 
for scientific discipline. He is the theologian, par excellence, of religious 
experience, and has been called the only great theologian of the nine- 
teenth 'tcntury 
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IV 

CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE 

T he experience of love” says Mr. Middlrton^MuM^, 
in A^m and Eve, “ is at the very heart of Omstiam^ty^ . 
Essentially, what Jesus taught was the necessity of the 
exoerience of love. If once you could see your fellow 
human beings and the created world with the simple and 
dk” t vision of love, then it was self-evident tUt the creation 
was divine ; the work of a loving hand. The vision of the 
Telf-evident divinity of the world of creatures was mti- 
mately connected with and inseparable from a sense of 
oersoLl relation to a sustaining power of love whereby 
are constrained to cry “ Abba, Father ”. Those words 
point towards an insight which is characteristic of the 
&ew Testament. Love brings assurance. Mr. Middleton 
Murry, of course, is not concerned with the Ctosuan 
doctrL of evangeUcal assurance But ^ees tha an 
assurance of salvation m its widest context, that all is 
well and all manner of things are well, is a concoimtant 
of the love-encounter which provokes in us the cry Abba, 
Father ” 

It is the teaching of the New Testament that a man may 
know that he is the child of God,_ and that the fact is wit- 
nessed to him by the Holy Spirit in his heart so that it 
becomes self-evident that he is saved. 

Both St. Paul and St. John assume without further dis- 
cussion that faith which lays hold of God is a matter of 
direct consciousness and that we can obviously know that 
it is there. As Christians we not only enter the number ot 
those whom God receives, but we can know that we Mve 
so entered. In other words there is direct awareness which 
has authority in this exalted realm. 
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In Romans 8, verses iz-i8, St. Paul developes the doc- 
trine of a dual witness. The Spirit Himself ovviiaQrvQel 
with our spirit. This Greek word is frequent in the New 
Testament for something which affords proof. We are, 
therefore, dealing here with the Pauline conception of 
what it is that gives validity to the inward experience. 
Such experience is the meeting place of two witnesses. St. 
Paul makes it clear that the spirit of man and the Holy 
Spirit bear joint witness in the cry " Abba, Father ”. He 
thus lays the stress upon Filial Consciousness. As we have 
already seen the conception of “ adoption ” in the thought 
of St. Paul plays a similar role to that of the “ new birth ” 
in St. John’s thought. This filial consciousness is the 
possession of those who are led by the Spirit, and for St. 
Paul affords proof that we are God’s children. The emphasis 
is on the pragmatic. It is an essential part of the argument 
that in man’s noblest part he is conscious of a supernatural 
influence destroying the dominion of sin. This filial con- 
fidence and this moral power are ^perienced together. 
They have the same source. They rise and fall together. 
It is the effect that identifies the source as distinctively the 

^But that is not to exhaust the matter. For St. Paul the 
Spirit is always the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
follows that the experience just described is kept in the 
closest possible relationship to Christ. It is not simply an 
experience of moral victory. It is an experience of forgive- 
ness, an assurance of pardon, and carries implicit withm 
it the hope of glory. This experierice then is a direct 
awareness; it is an assurance that springs out of feehng- 
intuition. But there is more involved than that. It assumes 
that Jesus Christ as the Son of God is able to declare 
authoritatively the divine pardon. It is anchored to the 

recorded evidence— documentary and historical— of Christ s 

own words and deeds, life, death, and rising again. Though 
it is afl “ immediate ” experience and an mtimately personal 
experience, it would be utterly inadequate to describe it 
as a purely subjective experience. 
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that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God^^ It 
would be hard to find a more direct expression of the 
indissoluble links that bind together the inner experience 
and the historical revelation. The experience is linked, 
beyond the possibility of severance, to Jesus Christ in the 
flesh, the ideal and pattern of human life; to Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, as the revelation of God’s face to man, 
and to Jesus Christ the Anointed One, the appointed 
Saviour from sin and judgment. 

The evidence of both St. Paul and St. John is thus found 
to agree with what we have already found. Religion is 
not vagueness, it is a conscious experience of God. In 
that experience the self is adjusted in its relationship to 
God, to other selves and to itself. It is an experience that 
is directly connected with the life, death, resurrection and 
teaching of the historical Jesus. It is an experience that 
arises in the context of the Christian fellowship. 

The same doctrine is found in the teaching of the Wesleys. 
It would be hard to find a better example of Charles 
Wesley’s capacity to teach theology through hymns than 
the following very exact and precise account of the Chris- 
tian’s assurance. 

How can a sinner know 
His sins on earth forgiven? 

How can my gracious Saviour show 
My name inscribed in heaven ? 

What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell; 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 

We who in Christ believe 
That He for us hath died. 

We all His unknown peace receive 
And feel His blood applied ; 

^ Exults our rising soul. 

Disburdened of her load. 

And swells unutterably full 
Of Glory and of God. 
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His love, surpassing far 

The love of all beneath, 

"We find within our hearts and dare 
The pointless darts of death. 

Stronger than death and hell 
The mystic power we prove ; _ i 

And, conquerors of the world, we dweU 
In heaven, who dwell in love. 


We by His Spirit prove _ 

And know the things of God, 

The things which freely of His love 
He hath on us bestowed ; 

His Spirit to us He gave. 

And dwells in us, we know ; 

The witness in ourselves we have 
And all its fruits we show. 


The meek and lowly heart 
That in our Saviour was. 

To us His Spirit doth impart. 
And signs us with His Cross : 
Our nature’s turned, our mmd 
Transformed in all its powers ; 
And both the witnesses are joined. 
The Spirit of God with ours. 


Whate’er our pardoning Lord 
Commands, we gladly do ; 

And guided by His sacred word. 
We all His steps pursue ; 

His glory our design. 

We live our God to please ; 

And rise, with filial fear divine. 
To perfect holiness. 


If any one were tempted to imagine that the 
movement which Wesley inaugurated was a m^ter^only of 
gSErSe would do well to Itudy carefully the «ian^° d 
wavs^y which the new converts were established in 
Christian doctrine and practice. The hymn quote a ov 
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training concUtions men and women into supposing 
that we can never be sure that we have a saving fellowship 
with God. It is true that we cannot logically prove that we 
are saved. But as already stated love has its own arguments. 
The lover knows that he loves, even though he may not 
be quite sure when and where it all started. And this is 
a place at which we may well apply the words of a saintly 
woman, I will not suffer a human spouse to serve me as 
a model, or to surpass me in my love for my divine Spouse 
If love's traffic on earth is so marked by conscious assurance, 
and earthly lovers can say so emphatically and justly we 
know ", how can we help supposing that the same is true 
more abundantly still in the soul's relationship to the divine 
Lover of Souls? That expectation receives emphatic con- 
firmation, as we have just seen, in the teaching of the New 
Testament. It is, however, a remarkable fact that with 
the closing of the New Testament this emphatic conscious- 
ness of the soul-saving relationship to God appears to be 
lost, in the Christian tradition, for centuries. It may be 
remembered, however, that this was not the only New 
Testament insight and emphasis that suffered eclipse in 
the course of time. What is far more significant is that it 
should appear to be missing in the characteristic experience 
of sainthood throughout this period. This may be accounted 
for in two ways. In the first place, it is a characteristic 
experience of revival and is to be noted as such. It is 
something that accompanies the experience of empowered 
evangelism. Where there is deep experience of God's 
dealing with the soul in this wider way, there emerges this 
consciousness of knowing". It would be foolish to 
withhold from the experience its proper evaluation or to 
give to the Scriptural teaching less than its due weight. 
In the second place, though the experience is never 
expressly formulated as a doctrine of assurance in the 
teaching of the Saints, can it be doubted that it is there ? 
The passion of their discipleship is the passion of mssur- 
ance. Everything about them, short of their own use of 
the actual words, declares we know It may well have 
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been that they had teason to fear an expression of the faith 
that was in them that should lay too much stress on their 
feelingdntuition. But the characteristic experiences of 
assurance were there, the same direct awareness, the same 
certainty about the contact, the same attachment to the 
Incarnation and the Cross, the same experience of life in 
love.'' 

To-day we no longer are concerned to ask those we meet 
if they know that they are saved. The question had become 
a piece of empty mechanism, part of an inherited technique 
of evangelism that had lost its meaning for those who used 
it. As such the habit may pass without regret. But if, with 
it, there has departed our expectation of supernatural 
experience and assurance, as may well be the case, the 
result can only be irreparable disaster. However they may 
be interpreted, nothing but the most culpable indifference 
could ignore the significance for the spiritual life of such 
words as these, 

Now I have found the ground wherein 
Sure my souFs anchor may remain — 

The wounds of Jesus, for my sin 
Before the world’s foundation slain ; 

Whose mercy shall unshaken stay 
When heaven and earth are fled away. 

O Love I Thou bottomless abyss I 
My sins are swallowed up in Thee ; 

Cover’d is my unrighteousness 
Nor spot of guilt remains on me, 

WHle Jesus’ blood, through earth and skies, 

Mercy, free, boundless mercy cries I 

With faith I plunge me in this sea ; 

Here is my hope, my joy, my rest ; 

Hither, when hell assails, I flee, 
look into my Saviour’s breast : 

Away, sad doubt, and anxious fear ! 

Mercy is all that’s written there ! 
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Though waves and storms go o’er my head ; 

Though strength and health and friends be gone ; 

Though joys be withered all, and dead ; 

Though every comfort be withdrawn ; 

On this my steadfast soul relies ; 

Father I Thy mercy never dies. 

Fix’d on this ground will I remain, 

Though my heart fail and fiesh decay ; 

This anchor shall my soul sustain 

When earth’s foundations melt away ; 

Mercy’s full power I then shall prove. 

Loved with an everlasting love. 

The results of this chapter may now be summed up. 
We have reiterated the conviction that religion is experi- 
ence of God. The spiritual life is a traffic of love and that 
experience of love carries with it its own authentication. 
In asserting that, the chapter must be understood as a 
protest against the type of theological training which leads 
men and women to believe that they can never be sure 
when they have a saving fellowship with the living God. 
As to this, they are told, they must simply trust. Against 
such a position we have maintained that there is a quality 
of inner experience which evokes the cry ‘’'we know” 
and that this cry is not the result of any delusion. To find 
anytliing contrary to humility in it is to mistake its origin. 
Certainty and humility are both the products of faith. Both 
fise or fall as faith waxes or wanes. That the soul’s direct 
experience of God in this way carries with it the certainty 
of final perseverance or reaches the point at which sin is 
utterly excluded is nowhere here asserted. That what is 
here contended must imply new reserves in the spiritual 
struggle cannot reasonably be denied. If that is admitted, 
then final perseverance becomes increasingly probable and the 
possibilities of spiritual achievement increasingly extended. 

One final word upon the subject of Christian assurance 
needs still to be added. Salvation is social as well aS indi- 
vidual. There is an assurance of the Christian community 
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just as there is of the Christian individual. The cry ‘^my 
Saviour’’ is made by a man, a human personality. The 
Saviour so addressed must be adequate to all the needs 
of that personality. Now personality implies a social 
context. This means that the soul’s salvation cannot be 
conceived of in terms that ignore this social context. 
Something of this has already been seen. More will appear 
later. But here it must be noted that salvation has a social 
aspect and implies the Church. Side by side with the 
conception of the Church as the place where the Word 
is heard, we need a conception of the Church as the fellow- 
ship in which the full Saviourhood of Christ is realised, 
if the full authority of religious experience is to be vindi- 
cated. There is a corporate salvation which is not anti- 
thetical to but the complement of individual salvation. 
The temptation in statements of doctrine is sometimes to 
forget the actual case. To the writer the teaching of Karl 
Barth has seemed depressing because it is largely an encourag- 
ing explanation of what is, after all, defeat. The explanation 
hardly outweighs the defeat. ‘‘’We are all in a tunnel”, 
says the Barthian. “The Christian is sustained by the 
knowledge that it has an outlet.” Is this really adequate 
to God’s purpose in putting us in this world ? Granted 
that we know there is a good time coming, the tunnel 
which has this outlet is stiU a sewer. If it is God’s will 
that we should pass our time here in a sewer, well and good. 
But is it ? Is salvation meant to be a large and generous 
experience, or is it sufficient to express it in the terms of 
legal acquittal ? Everything we can learn about God’s 
dealing with the soul emphasises the generosity of that 
dealing. “His mercy is over all His works.” Surely 
salvation includes a here and now experience of joyful 
fellowship in the redeemed community. The Cross is 
indeed a satisfaction, but it is more than a satisfaction. It 
is thevtoken of a startling, cloud-shattering experience of 
redeeming love, which alters the whole bias of a man’s 
life and so becomes an incontestable witness to the human 
spirit. The man who has ceased to be at enmity with God 
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is unmistakable in fact, whatever may be_ m Jeoty. 
The man who is so redeemed is a person, made for person 
relationships. In all the ramifications of his bemg as _a 
person his redemption will be a manrfest au o JJv _ 
^11 issue not only in redeemed personal life but m redeemed 
community Ufe. It is here we fail by 
The Church is not authoritative, because it is lacJsmg in 
experience. It is an organization domg a 1^, ^ 

m^tyreaHsing redemption. Personality will only fund^ion 

properly in a society of saved men and women 
to the extent of the divine promise, sight takes the place 
of faith. The attempt to put off such a 
Kingdom of God that is the climax and explanation of 
history, but has no place within it, is to evade or to mss 
God’s answer to die longings of the human soul for a here 
and now salvation. It is in the great congregatton men 
are moved to cry Hallelujah, what a Saviour 
a salvation, encumbered as it must be by the hnutatio 
of this earthly body, there will be sufficient lackmg to 
account for the longing of the Saints for the Heavenly 
City. But there will also be sufficient given to make good 
the evangelical promises of a foretaste of glory. 
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V 


T:im MA^EK OF THE INNER LIFE 

SUPERNATURAL act”, it Iias been written, 'Hs the 

most beautiful thing in the world; it is the master- 
piece of God. When a creature performs a supernatural 
act of virtue he is incomparably more beautiful than all that 
is most exquisite in nature, than the lakes, rivers and 
oceans, the valleys and mountains, the stars, and all the 
splendour of the firmament. These indeed show the glory 
of God and proclaim His almighty power, but matter is 
only beautiful in that it reflects spirit. We see order, 
power, and grace in the pages of this book of Nature, 
but how immeasurably transcendent will be the ideal when 
it is no longer reflected in an imperfect mirror but visualized 
itself in the spiritual world.” The ideal . . . visualized”, 
that is what we seem to need as nothing else if the soul 
is to realize its potentialities. That is why Christianity 
ceases to be itself when it minimizes its conception of Jesus 
Christ. If He is only another guesser, and the best we can 
say of His Incarnation is Behold, this dreamer cometh ”, 
then, as the last chapter has indicated, we have no fuUness 
of assured knowledge of God and we are still in the intoler- 
able region of half-light and shadows. All very well to 
cry Copy God ” but what help is that to the soul ? How 
shall we copy Him whom we have not seen? Lord, 
show us the Father and it suIBceth us.” That was not the 
cry of one man only, it is the cry of humanity. It is 
impossible to mistake in the hilarity and assurance of the 
first Christians the joy which arises when this need is fully 
met. The clue to the souFs life had at last been given and 
the ilan of the early Christian preaching finds its origin in 
the consciousness that the vital mystery is held in trust. 
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Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel 1” cries St. Paul. 
Behind the cry is something of transcendent significance, 
the promise of sight to the blind and groping soul. 

Aquinas, in the light of centuries of Chris- 
tian experience, finds three spheres in which the centrality 
of Christ is dominant, Christ as Saviour, Christ as the 
indwelling Sanctifier, and Christ as the Pattern of human 
piety. In none of these can His centrality be safely ignored 
when the souFs life is under consideration. In this chapter 
it IS the last which is our special consideration. 

It is noteworthy that the theme of Christian preaching 
is not to enunciate a scheme of spiritual culture but simply 
and solely to placard Christ. So St. Paul can write For 
me to live is Christ'*’. Nothing could be more remote 
from the truth than the modern understanding of the 
phrase which would make it mean For me to live is 
Christian values The first Christians were told nothing 
whatever about Christian values. They were told “ Christ 
is made unto us wisdom and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.” And again, Other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ”. 

^ This position is not peculiar to St. Paul. St, John is no 
less emphatic. The life was manifested and we have seen 
it and bear witness and shew unto you that eternal life 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us.” 
He was not referring to ^‘'values ” but to Christ. 

This overriding significance of Jesus Christ for the life 
of the soul was so marked a conviction that St. Paul can 
even say, Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife. , . , What then ? notwithstanding, every way whether 
in pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice 

Behind it all is the testimony of God, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ^ 

It is the purpose of this chapter to examine in greater 
detail the pattern of Christ’s inner life so far as He has 
allowed us to know it. Already something has been said 
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about His inner consciousness. Now we must examine 
how that inner fellowship with the Father was sustained. 

Before that is attempted, however, it is important to 
recognize that Christ is our Model by what He is and only 
secondly by what He did. The Christian tradition through 
the centuries has followed the earliest disciples in recogniz- 
ing Jesus Christ as the Master of the inner life, because He is 
perfect God and perfect Man. We have maintained that 
the life of the soul seems to demand an Incarnation. That 
is not to say that the mind has power to preconceive one. 
It would tax the power of the greatest literary artist who 
has ever lived to describe beforehand what would be the 
manner of God’s appearing in human flesh. The legends 
found among various peoples describing the appearance 
of the gods in human form are in no sense a serious attempt 
to portray the incarnation of God. Christianity confronts 
men with ^ fait accompli \ This is the Lord’s doing. It 
is marvellous in our eyes,” But given tht fait accompli 
we should expect it to approve itself by the universality 
and abidingness of its appeal. If this is indeed the soul’s 
pattern then we shall expect it to satisfy the soul of all 
peoples. That is what we find. The story of two thousand 
years of Christianity is the demonstration of Christ’s power 
to satisfy the human soul as such. Some years ago a book 
was published in America that is not as well-known in this 
country as it ought to be. In Christianity and Naturalism^ 
Walter Shafer has attempted to assess the relative importance 
for the soul of orthodox Christianity and the Naturalism 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His verdict is 
significant. It is not doubtful that men will continue to 
see life as Christians in the past have seen it. It is not doubt- 
ful because the Christian view of man is simply the summa- 
tion of lessons of common human experience which all may 
learn whose eyes are open and whose hearts are honest.” 

That is the verdict of a careful and capable thinker. The 
Christian values represent a summation of the experience 
of humanity. But as we have seen the phrase Christian 
values ” is deceptive. It suggests the result of trained and 
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mature reflection. ' To' ■ 'what extent was the Early Church 
capable of such trained and mature reflection ? St, Paul 
was not a Socrates. Christian values were not the result 
of apostolic analysis but of apostolic experience. They 
represent the result of the impact of Jesus Christ upon the 
lives of His disciples. Walter Shafer does not set out to 
unite his testimony to the chorus of testimony which hails 
Jesus of Nameth, alive for evermore, as the Master of the 
inner life of manMnd, but that is what he does. 

In a portrait which was indeed a portrait of God in human 
flesh we should anticipate something more than a picture. 
We should expect that the perfect Life lived out before 
men would not only fit them as a key fits the lock it is made 
for, but also that it would inspire them by its illuminating 
qualities. Real beauty makes tawdriness look cheap. Real 
experience makes every counterfeit look false. It is not 
enough, as Socrates thought, for man to see the good. Left 
to himself he sees it through eyes that distort it in the pro- 
cess. There is the story of a Chinese who had visited Europe 
and was asked what it was that struck him most in all that 
he had seen. His reply was that he found most astonishing 
of all the fact that all the Westerners had slanting eyes ! 
A Chinese artist has recently written a book on Oxford 
which he has illustrated from his own drawings. The 
illustrations are exceedingly interesting. They are recog- 
nizably Oxford. But no European ever saw Oxford like 
that. The writer sees Oxford but not the Oxford an Eng- 
lishman sees. He sees Oxford as it looks to a Chinese. So 
the soul sees goodness as it appears to man. It needs to be 
told in language it can understand what goodness looks 
like to God. Then the message becomes more than an 
illustration. It becomes a power. Christ has been like that 
in the experience of men. His revelation of what God's 
purpose is for the life of the soul has been more than an 
illustration. It has been a power to transform into His own 
likeness which has made of all races '‘'one new man". 
Always that " new man " is themselves. Always it is them- 
selves in the likeness of God. 
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We may go on to consider a remarkable phenomenon 
that has accompanied the preaching of the Gospel through- 
out the -world, Wherever Christ comes He reveals Himself 
as indigenous. The point can be illustrated from the world's 
art galleries. When the Anglo-Saxon paints the Christ- 
child it is an Anglo-Saxon baby that is the subject. When 
the Italian paints Him He is a curly-headed bambino. In 
the nascent art of Africa both Mother and Child are African, 
with the light of holiness upon them. At a recent exhibition 
of World Christianity the writer noticed a beautifully carved 
Crucifix. The suffering Saviour was unmistakably a Red 
Indian, just as He was unmistakably African in the portrait 
of a Crucifix that formed an illustration in a recent Report 
of one of the great Missionary Societies. Christ has become 
to men of all races and of all ages God in their own likeness. 
And this, not because man has made God in his own image, 
but because men of all races have been consciously restored 
through Christ to the image of God. Such outward repre- 
sentations of Christ have not been the mistaken expressions 
of a spirit of nationalism. They have been the spontaneous 
expression of the life of the soul. I wiU become what I 
will become," and no other expression is possible of the 
Christ united to the soul of the African or Red Indian. 
But what a revelation of the peculiar quality and intimacy 
of the union ! Christ stands for aU men as the secret of 
man's inner life and as its Master. So the fellowship of His 
people remains the most effective seed-ground from which 
the fruits of that life may spring. The testimony of Henri 
Bergson, already mentioned, to the unique qualities of 
specifically Christian sainthood thus finds its confirmation 
in other directions. 

There is yet another impression which Jesus Christ has 
made upon the spirit of man that must be taken into 
account. He has impressed men, in a way and to a degree 
which no other has rivalled, as being not only a man, but 
Humanity itself. It is as though He has seemed to epitomise 
humanity. In spite of the fact that biographies of His life 
have been appearing for almost two thousand years they 
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continue to be written and to be read. Every new phase 
of human experience receives its interpretation in terms of 
His life. The scholar grappling with the problems of new 
thought finds in Christ the revolutionary thinker grappling 
with new thought forms. The political idealist grappling 
with outworn social forms finds in Christ the political 
agitator. Behind it all lies the deep conception that He 
represents what Man is meant to be, that He, in the phrase 
of a modern writer, is integral humanity ”, The point 
is important enough to be worth developing. It has often 
happened in the life of mankind, that because of some 
special witness committed to them, its saints have seemed 
eccentric and unbalanced. St, Paul indeed could say, 
Mark them which walk so as ye have us for an ensample 
But it is not possible to say unreservedly, except in the most 
general way, copy the saints ’h They themselves were 
very careful to guard against such a mistake in those who 
followed them. There is the story of a wise and humorous 
guide of young Roman Catholic Priests who was lecturing 
on St. Aloysius Gonzaga. His advice to them was to refrain 
from copying the saint in regard to the violence of his 
austerities, and if possible to exceed him in the length of their 
lives. The saint died at the age of twenty-three ! It is not 
in the saints that Humanity can find its pattern. One is 
your Master, even Christ.” But how different when we turn 
to Him ! His life does not impress us with the violenee of its 
austerities, though it led Him to a Cross. There were whole 
nights spent in prayer. There were also wedding feasts and 
picnics. His later followers have sometimes made men 
feel that it is possible to be too religious ”, It has not been 
the verdict of mankind that we can be too like Jesus Christ ! 
In the days of His ^earthly ministry His way of handling life 
impressed men by its balance and sanity. “ Never man spake 
like this man ” was the popular verdict, and of His spiritual 
outlook they said “ a new teaching with authority”. 
In a life that was crammed with incident He impresses by 
the fact that He never loses His grasp. The same quality 
appears in the lives of those whom He has made especially 
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like Him. They too are seldom at a loss, and show remark- 
able mastery in the emergencies which confront them. 
But if these qualities are present and recognizable in the 
saints it is because they are previously there, and in abun- 
dance, in the Master. 

Mr, G. K. Chesterton once sent a picture book to a very 
young child and in it he wrote the words : 

Stand up and keep your childishness ; 

Read all the pedant’s screeds and strictures, 

But don’t believe in anything 

That can’t be told in coloured pictures.” 

Jesus Christ is the Way for man’s soul. He is the story 
of the inner life told in “ coloured pictures ”, A. E. Whitham 
has written, Every interpretation of life carries intellectual 
difficulties. I can only set down my own word that Christ 
answers for me more questions than any other. And as 
far as the problems of my life are concerned, and they are 
the problems that matter most to me^, He satisfies them all. 
With these assurances I open my heart to Him, a heart 
that longs for all He offers and promises, and in devotion 
of love I go my pilgrim way with an irrepressible song, ” 
For the Christian the spiritual life is not primarily a problem 
or even a discipline, but an adventure. The question is not 
Am I able ? ” but Am I willing ? ” So much may be said 
in justification of the title of this chapter. 

Christ, then, is first and foremost the Master of the inner 
life because of what He is. Then we can go on to discuss 
that He is its Model and Master in what He did. He is 
perfect man no less than perfect God. In His manhood 
He lives and acts like a man. In every way it follows that the 
culture of our inmost life must be imitation of Christ. 
There can be nothing more essential for the soul than to 
meditate continually upon the life o£ Christ. 

W^ may begin by observing that the influences that 
surrounded Him from His earliest days and were the pre- 
paration for His mission were influences that are open to 
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c\\ tn dav who grow up in a Christian environmerit. He 
Sew ™ k . idety dLinated by smse °f lebgious 
fowtion and rich in the possession of a rehgious t^adiuon. 
SSe tSngs were there for all. That is not to say that they 
™ used by all. There were those for who^ 

something men and women who waited for the consou 
tion of Israel ”. Such were the exception rather than the 

X Vmanly speaking they represent the influence of o^ 

W’s SdhLd Thiy played their 

purpose no less than the holy acquiescence of the Blessed 
Virgin or the righteous heroism of the Baptist. All Je 
e^dence of the Gospels indicates that He was born into the 
faithful Remnant. Yet those 

for others. The sources from * 

are sources which we too may seek and find. They were not 
eSteric. The Gospels are a storehouse 
this Doint and they throw abundant hght on the thmgs 

wSrSd meaning^ His in«er life. Only &ose .togs 

which seem of real sigmficance are mentioned. All are 
rpmarkable for their general availability. _ ^ . . .. 

Among these things that have meaning for His spiritual 
consciousness, exercising His soul and umtmg it to e 
SSS!we m^y observe the world of Nature. It was par 
3 the lewish inheritance to be sensitive to the spiritual 
ISficance of Nature. The Old Testament is a treasury 
of magnificent descriptions of Nature. The Jews had no 
art to ^express their sensitiveness to Nature save the art of 
uSniig in words. In the result they reveal a twofold 

Sensitiveness, their feeling for Na^e is “f^e 

feeling for God. But whereas they are conscious qt me 
maiesqr and terror of Nature and find their unagery m me 
soilndLg deep or the crash of the stotm-cloud fM Christ 
mere is another message because He brings to Nature a 
revelation of God. Nature can be an avenue of 
with God in the way it is because of an experience ot God 
of which more will be said later. Here it is of pm/ound 
significance to note how differently it speaks in the Gospels 
and in the Old Testament. In the Gospels mere is no voice 
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of tcttot in the clouds, but rain that falls upon the just 
and unjust. Nature is seen neither' as majesty nor as menace, 
but in its smiling homeliness and restfulness. Consider 
the lilies of the field.’’ Are not twb sparrows sold for a 
farthing ? ” The contrast is too striking for its significance 
to be mistaken. Christ sees Nature as He does because of a 
previous experience of unity with the Father. So it is with 
us. We do not find God in Nature, we bring to Nature an 
experience of God in the creation of which Nature has 
indeed played a part, but not the whole part. Nature then 
becomes a means by which the soul is linked to God. So 
it was with Christ. He has heard a secret, and then the winds 
have it in their breath, the sun in its brightness, the waves 
in their movement and the flowers in their smiles. The 
world is full of God and contact with Nature is contact 
with its Creator. But Nature herself does not provide the 
secret. Her whisper is intelligible because the secret is 
already Imown. Christ is not a Nature-mystic. He is the 
revelation of God. The secret of His understanding does 
not lie with His sensitiveness to Nature, but in His perfect 
unity with the Father. Yet we should miss something of 
deep importance in the life of the soul if we failed to notice 
what His contact with the world of Nature meant for 
Christ’s inner experience. and my Father are one.” 
That unity is expressed in many ways. His contact with the 
natural world is one of these. It may be so for us. It has 
become a commonplace by now that the modern city- 
dweller has suffered spiritually because this channel of 
fellowship with God has been largely denied him. This 
is true. On the other hand it should be remembered that 
this is but one avenue among many along which the soul 
travels in its fellowship with God. It caiinot carry the whole 
of the necessary traffic. There will be spiritual starvation 
if it is made to do so. 

It is impossible to miss in the Gospel narratives the 
intense meaning that people had for Christ. The Gospels 
are filled with conversations. All the stages of human life 
are represented there, both sexes, and a great variety of 
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occuoations. The story of His life becomes a mirror of the 
life of His day. If He had been living m Rome we feel 
that the Gospels would have been a mine of information 
Sthehistorian. Behind all that His own intense conc^n 
for men and women. Beggars and princes ahke claim H^s 
fullest interest. Dorothy Sayers iaThe Man born to be long 
has shown the dramatic quahty inherent in the Gospel 

narratives. Her gifted imagination has known how to use 

what was there, but the impression produced by what she 
has written is that of constant meditation upon what the 
Evangelists have recorded. She has not needed to mven 
characters but to visualise them. _ , 

But Christ was not simply interested in people. He 
carried them in His heart. They were part of His inner 
He had compassion on the multitude because Aey were 
sheep without a shepherd. That is an authentic riote of His 

inner experience. Love was the mark of it and that love is 

exercised in a life of service just as it is exercised in a life of 
contemplation. There is no question that a life which is (mt 
off from the real needs of humamty, that knows nothing 
of its heart-aches, its endurances, and its homely heroisms, 
will suffer spiritually just as we have seen hves suffer when 
they are cut off from the world of nature. And again it is 
not the mere contact that counts. It is possible ^r such 
contact to make men callous rather than sensitive.^ What 
counts is to find God in His needy chUdren and there to 
serve Him. It was thus that Christ gave a universal sigi^- 
cance to a cup of water. But it must be giyeii m His 
name ” ; it must spring from a soul inspired by its fellowship 
with God and uniting all things in its life of love. ^ 
When Christ said, “ How hardly shall a rich man eMer 
the Kingdom of God ” there are many truths to wkch Hjs 
words may be applied. One of them is that wealth builds 
a wall around us. We are hedged off in our material 
security from the experiences in which men and women are 
most conscious of dependence. If that is allowed to con- 
tinue it destroys something vital in our relationship witn 
God by m aking us forget that we are men. There is only 
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one way to return to our humanity, that way is to let God 
lead us out to men and women, in love. That is the signifi- 
cance of the parable which has rivalled the story of the 
Prodigal Son in its appeal to the imagination of mankind, 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. The human tendency 
is to wall ourselves in and shut out the sights and claims 
that might disturb our peace. We do not see that such a 
course is to destroy our humanity ; and because reality 
is the first essential in our dealing with God, by ceasing 
to be what we are, we wall ourselves off not only from the 
neighbour but also from God. 

There are two spheres in which Christ's inner life was 
exercised about which we can Imow little but must say 
something. Our whole conception of the relationship 
of the inward and outward demands it. The first of these 
is the home. Family life is sometimes considered an inevit- 
able distraction. It is not difficult to sympathise with the 
father of several small children whose difficulties in securing 
a quiet time " eventually provoked the cry, It is easy 
for a bachelor to be a Christian Yet it was in the bosom 
of a family that Christ developed His perfect manhood. 
Family life is at the heart of the natural order. We are 
nowhere allowed to think of the spiritual life as perverting 
the natural order but as enriching it. A modern writer has 
contended that it is in the relationships of Christian mar- 
riage that the world will find the pattern of its unity. 
There can be no question that for Christ the demands and 
tensions, with the joys and enrichments, of family life 
became the channel of a new awareness of the divine 
Fatherhood. The fullest possibilities of Christian sainthood 
have not been realized only by those who have been exempt 
from the demands of family life. They belong no less 
to those who have found in those same demands and 
experiences an avenue of fellowship with God. 

The same may be said about the workshop. There is 
a legend that over the carpenter's shop at Nazareth were 
written the words, ‘‘ My yokes are easy The legend is 
an expression of the universal Christian tradition that 
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for Jesus Christ the business^of earning ^ 

distriction but a channel of contact with God. Biother 

..as Us Mastts-s we £ 

kncitip^s of washinff cups and saucers the practice ot me 
of Sd^ So Cteist in the disdpline' of home 
lad woik at Nazatah tras deeply consciom *at He 
was about His Father’s business. This consideration has 
fe ciXry. It is one of the tests of a satisfymg work 

tL it shall be capable of such interp^^^^ tS 

the difference in the world between choosing work on the 

teifot “me tempomty fimey a^d ^ 
antitude Granting that too much indulgence ot the former 
JlSe likely to develop spiritual life, it needs to be adimtted 
that work which bearsL relationship whatever to our God- 
Sven capacities is unlikely to become for any one of us 

mv Father’s business ^ 

Christ in the carpenter’s shop was m unity with the 
Father’s will and all the experience which came to 
there was an enrichment of that life in unity. For Him 

'°Th^mfaXS^wHS^^^^ not cancel out theW for 
worship. The study of the Gospel narratives does not 
allow 4 to miss the significance of the synagogue “jjp® 
incarnate life. His whole life was perfectly worshipful. 
Yet he did not withhold the act of wors^p. He was 
identified with mankind in the offering of their worship, 
iust as He was identified with mankind in carrying the 
burden of its sinfulness. The incarnate life was not a piece 
of play-acting. The earliest heresy sougto to m^e it so, 
and^we find it easier in practice to deny Christ s hurnamty 

His divinity. Once we have resisted the ternptation 

to think of Christ’s life on earth 

instead of a real incarnation we shall cease to, think of 
Christ’s sharing in the corporate ™hip of the <kr as 
something which has meaning for us bm had no real me 
ing for Him. Wherever He comes He consecrates. By 
His presence in the Jordan He consecrates water to Je 
mystical washing away of sin”. By His presence at the 
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wedding feast in Cana of Galilee He consecrates the sacra- 
ment of marriage. So by His presence in the Synagogue 
He consecrates the ordered worship of His people. The 
place of the institutional in determining the richness and 
fullness of spiritual life will have to be considered later. 
What we are concerned to note here is that it is something 
which was not left out by the Master of the inner life. And 
we have suggested that it finds its place with Him not 
simply to encourage us but because it had meaning for 
Himself. 

The last of these avenues ” which carry the traffic 
of Christ’s inner life was Holy Scripture. Only once do 
we see Him reading the Scripture and then it is in public. 
But the Scriptures played such prominent part in His 
experience that it is even possible to note His favourite 
passages. His quotations from the Old Testament indicate 
that He used the original Hebrew text. The Psalms, the 
hymn-book of the Jewish worship, were His constant 
companions. Well, indeed, they may have been. Where 
else is the experience of God-consciousness so richly and so 
fully illustrated ? The Psalter is with Him on the Cross. 
The suggestion of His earthly life is that nothing can feed 
the soul more than to enter by meditation into the experi- 
ence of the Psalmists. It was a sure instinct of the Christian 
Church that caused it to make the Psalter the basis of its 
liturgical worship. The book Deuteronomy was another 
of Christ’s favourites. So were Isaiah and Jeremiah. He 
found Himself within them. “"Search the Scriptures, for 
in t hpui ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.” " And beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” The Scriptures are His 
weapon in the face of temptation, they are His argument 
in the presence of dispute ; they are His comfort in the 
experience of adversity. They are dso His companion 
in the hiddenness of His fellowship with God. 

It Sas been worth while to emphasise these tl^gs which 
were meaningful in the inner life of Jesus Christ, for they 
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in turn emphasise tte fullness of God’s provision. There 

S no chosen academy of spiritual direction which can be 

the asset of a chosen few but is demed to the many. Where 

God is selective it is that He may bless more widely. 
There are differences of gifts, but 

not chosen that they may enjoy a selfish privfiege but in 
order that through them the whole Body may be enriched. 

In so far as sainthood is dependent upon 
to be a “ saint ” is within the power of everyone. This fart 
the Church by its official “ roll ’j^of saints has pardy obscured 
The confusion arises from the fact 

official “saints” have been in -f , b^“the 

of the world’s great men and women. Their lives bear tne 

^rk of genius as well as saintliness. But they were not 
saints in virtue of their genius. To correct ffie Pjctare, 
as with the mystics, we need to include a host of h 
without genius or special opportunity to whom God has 
given grace, in Jesus Christ, to share His very life The 
Christ!^ ideal of sainthood is utterly democratic It bids 
all men aim at perfection and puts the means within their 

The trivial round, the common task. 

Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 

Room to deny ourselves ; a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. 

grasp. Christ made it plain that He longed for ^ch of His 
disciples to share His own inner experience. He did not 
expect them to escape His conflicts. :^ually. He did 
expect them to enjoy His conviction. His commumon 

and His consolations. . . . 

This was true about the dominating conception 
spiritual experience. His union with the Father. If a 
man love me, he wiU keep my words and^my Father 
will love biiTij and we wiU come unto him and make our 
abode with him.” At this point it is important t^ make 
more precise His use of the word Father . He dis- 
tinguisLs between Himself and the rest of mankind. He 
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j speaks of My Father ” and "‘' Your Father He teaches 
His disciples to say Our Father But He ncTer says 
"‘Our Father”. For Him God is "My Father” in a way 
that can never be true for His disciples. That is an element 
in Flis spiritual consciousness which cannot be explained 
away. Because of Him and of all that His coming means 
' they will say " Our Father ” in a new way. As we have 
already seen He is the Master of the inner life not in virtue 
of His teaching or even of His earthly life, but in virtue 
of what He is in Himself and in the order of being. From 
the start His word to the soul is " All power is given unto 
me That is in His consciousness before ever it is in His 
teaching. To isolate the rest of what He said about the 
divine Fatherhood from this basic uniqueness is to miss 
the whole point of it. 

The result is that when He speaks of God as Father He 
does so with an authority and an emphasis which are absent 
in every other such conception. There is nothing like it 
when Zeus is called " Father Zeus Nearer to it is the 
conception in the Old Testament of God’s relationship to 
Israel. " Thou art our father ” is in line with it, but still 
lacking the precision and authority which are found in 
Christ’s use of " My Father For Him the Fatherhood of 
God is the dominating conception of religious life. " To as 
many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God. ” That was a genuine estimate of His 
ministry. It was an estimate made of no other earthly life. 

His teaching could never have been significant in the 
same way if it had not been illustrated in His life. In 
all His experience He never wavered here. His confidence 
sprang from His inner consciousness. It was not a deduc- 
tion from events. It would be true to say, rather, that 
He maintained it in spite of events. And on the Cross His 
final testimony is to His unbroken union with the Father’s 
will, ® Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit”. 

From this unique experience of the Fatherhood of God 
come some of the ruling conceptions of His teaching. One 
of them is the uniqueness of human personality. Christ’s 
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revelation of the significance of human personality for 
God, gives a new quality and intensity to the life of the 
soul. A meaningless existence is a conception incompatible 
with such a revelation of God’s Fatherhood. God’s careful 
concern is overall His works, but its fullest meaning is to be 
found in relation to mankind. By His revelation of Sonship 
Christ transforms spiritual life into family life. The Lord 
is King but the formalities that mark a court of justice 
or the establishment of some royal prince are not the best 
guide to the inner life. This life has its feasts and its cere- 
monies. It would be impoverished without them. But its 
characteristic atmosphere is not to be found in the formalities 
of a monarch’s court but in the tender intimacy of home 
life. For moral and spiritual life are a traiSc of love. Sin 
is not understood most deeply when it is conceived as the 
breaking of the moral structure of the universe. It is that, 
but it is more. It is breaking the Father’s heart. The answer 
to it cannot be given in terms of re-alignment with fhe 
universal law. The answer demands forgiveness, re- 
entrance into the unbroken harmony of family life and 
fatherly love. Nowhere else is Christ so resplendently 
the Master of the inner life as where He gives it the mastery 
over sin, and sets the soul, accepted in the Beloved ”, 
once more in the heart of the family circle. 

With such a conception of the nature of the soul’s life, 
it is clear that spiritual life can never be a question of the 
acrobatics of the soul. All family life imposes a discipline 
on the members who share it, but the discipline is not the 
family life. It is only the condition which makes it possible. 
So the spiritual life can never be mistaken for the dis- 
ciplines that may be entailed in its development. It can 
never be a mere askesis. Behind whatever may seem good 
in the nature of asceticism is the dominating relationship 
of love which engulfs the whole personality. 

Thus union in love is the very substance of ourdLord’s 
life of prayer. His prayer is manifest as a spontaneous 
consequence of what He was, not an acquired art. The 
clarity of His vision of the Father’s will which is indicated 
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in the only words of His childhood that have been pre- 
served for ns suggest that already He was living in that 
unity with His Father which has been called the Vision 
of God. That does not mark Him off from us or lessen the 
reality of His Manhood. It is a consequence of the fact 
that though He could sin, He never did. He comes to the 
task of His ministry with the life of prayer a perfected 
instrument. His life was prayer and prayer was in His life. 
Prayer is communion with God, communion of soul, 
communion of will, communion of speech and communion 
of desire. Such prayer was perfected in Him. His whole 
life was prayer. Yet equally it is clear that Fie used set times 
of prayer. He prayed “ all night early ”, a great 
while before day In Him the enemies of prayer were 
vanquished. The body was not allowed to hinder prayer. 
Just as He made time for people so He made time for prayer. 
Feelings were not allowed to hinder prayer. In joy or 
sorrow, in times of encouragement or of disappointment, 
in success or failure, it is always the same, there is no 
weakening of the life of prayer. Activity is not allowed to 
hinder prayer. Written across His life were the words I 
must be about my Father’s business”. In the opening 
chapters of his Gospel St. Mark has shown us the intense 
activity those words involved. Crowds, movement, 
urgency and danger made up His life. But the rush of life 
was not allowed to carry away His times of prayer. Nor 
was that life of prayer affected when the answer to its 
petitions was delayed or denied. His life was one of perfect 
surrender and perfect patience, and it was lived in the 
atmosphere of unbroken prayer. 

His life was fashioned by His prayer. No important 
step is taken except with prayer. He prays about His life 
work and the needs of His ministry. He prays about the 
choice of His disciples and for their strength and perse- 
verance in trial and temptation. He prays for strength to 
face the trials that beset Him. The victory of the Cross 
is first the prayer-victory of Gethsemane. And in the hour 
of death still He prays. 




f 

When we turn to ask what was the content of this life 
of prayer we find it rich in variety. . In the high-priestly 
prayer recorded in the seventeenth chapter of St. John we 
have the supreme example of intercessory prayer. Praise 
and thanksgiving with petition can easily be illustrated 
from the Gospel narratives. '' Thy will not mine be done 
is the supreme example of self-oblation in prayer. Which 
of you convinceth me of sin ? indicates that self-examina- 
tion had its place. So, it is clear, had meditation. That 
there was ecstasy is indicated by the account of the Trans- 
figuration and perhaps also the occasion mentioned in 
the twelfth chapter of St, John’s Gospel, when the Greeks 
came, saying We would see Jesus It is perhaps in the 
setting of this interior life that we should consider the 
miracles . They are part of its intensity and power. But 
His prayer-life is best summed up when we speak of it as 
perfect vision and perfect union. 

The account of Christ’s inner experience would be 
inadequate if it did not include some reference to the 
Temptation. The account of it must have come from 
Himself. There is an a priori unlikelihood that it would 
have been invented. The human tendency would have 
been to exalt Him by denying that He could be tempted. 
The account reveals the fact that He could experience 
temptation and that when Satan is challenged he reacts. 
We are reminded that temptation does not cease with the 
approach to perfection. He was sinless, but that did not 
mean that He was immune from temptation. He knew it 
at its subtlest. The forms of temptation change but the 
fact remains, Satan left him for a season, but Christ is 
never deceived into supposing that the hour of temptation 
has gone for ever. His direction for the inner life is Watch 
and pray”. 

We have tried to give a picture of Christ as the Master 
of the inner life. That picture is drawn from th^ four 
Gospels. To conclude it, we may see Him as the Evangelists 
saw Him. They were nearer to the picture than we are. 
What was the total impression left on each ? 
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St, Matthew sees Christ in His royal Kingship, He 
is Master because He is King. He fulfils all that the prophets 
have dreamed of. He fulfils all that was implied in the 
priesthood. He rules over life and sets forth its pattern. 
He rules over Hell and is the vanquisher of sin. 

St. Mark sees Christ in His ministry of service. He is 
the perfect Servant of God. His is the perfect ministry to 
man. He is perfect in the response He makes to the human 
situation. His life is marked by the perfection of its wisdom 
and efFectiveness. 

St. Luke sees Christ in the universality of His Saviour- 
hood. He represents salvation for all men, for Gentile as 
well as Jew. He goes back to the roots where humanity is 
Adamic and forms a unified whole; and over against 
man in his manhood he beholds Christ in His Saviourhood. 

St. John is conscious of eternal horizons. He sees this 
present life as shot through with eternity. St. Mark and 
St. Luke have shown that Christ’s picture of life is valid 
for this present world. St. John reveals it as valid for 
eternity. Together the Evangelists acclaim Christ in His 
mastery of the soul’s interior life as the valid Model for 
the whole destiny of man. 

That is the verdict of the Christian Church. Christ is 
the Master of the soul because He is the Bearer of its sin. 
He brings to it the assurance of forgiveness and the promise 
of victory. He is the Master of the soul because He dwells 
within it and recreates it in His own likeness. He is the 
Master of the soul because He alone has lived out the perfect 
life within the limitations of our earthly body and a human 
experience. He is the Master of the soul because there is 
only one formula for the inner life. Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus. ” Christianus^ alter 
Christus. The Christian is another Christ, 
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VI 

THE DIVINE INITIATIVE 

G od has made it plain in the experience of the Church 
from Abraham onwards that the perfection of the 
inner life is holiness. In the Book of Exodus careful direc- 
tions are given concerning the High Priesfs garments in 
order that by his ritual dress he may be a constant reminder 
of spiritual truth to the people. On his forehead he was 
instructed to wear a plate bearing upon it the words 
Holiness unto the Lord ”, Those words are a direction- 
post for the spiritual life of all men. Both the divine 
quest in history and the human quest expressed at its 
deepest level may be summed up in those words, Holiness 
unto the Lord The tragedy and impoverishment of 
spiritual experience have come through man’s distortion 
of the term holiness ”. For some it has come to mean, 
at any rate in so far as it is considered practical politics, 
the bare avoidance of grave sins and the fulfilment of 
the barest minimum of rehgious duties. For others it 
means a loyal allegiance to Christ coupled with a strong 
sense of duty, real earnestness in prayer and a good deal 
of zeal and devotion. They give themselves to Christian 
work, they are a real help and witness to others and it 
would be hard to find fault with them. They would, 
however, be the first to bemoan the extent to which their 
lives are inspired by self-love rather than by the love of 
God. Their fundamental disposition is something which 
would leave them feeling convicted in the presence of a 
Paul or Wesley. They do indeed wish to please Goc? and to 
work for Him, but without too much self-denial. Some 
of self, and some of Thee ” would about represent their 
position. Their relationship to God is that of the devoted 
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semntj hardly that of the adoring child* This last is 
holiness It is God^s absolute Mine ” met by man^s 
unqualified thine ”* 

The purpose of the present chapter is to emphasise that 
this relationship is possible because God has acted first. 
In the Old Testament it is clear that the objective ground 
of all holiness lies in God’s reiterated separate” or 
sanctify The subjective ground of holiness follows 
from it and is found in man’s response of separating and 
sanctifying himself. Thus the Old Testament is careful 
to emphasise the primacy of the divine action. In other 
ways^ however^ this account is incomplete. Behind ip 
already in the OH Testament, there is a deeper experience 
not fully reflected in the account that has been given. But 
already the great principle of God’s dealing with us is 
evident. God of His grace creates the possibility of man’s 
inner life and calls it into being. But He does it by calling 
man into a stretching, though never breaking, co-operation 
and response. But this relationship of demand and obedi- 
ence does not do full justice to the facts of the religious life. 
The soul is the seat of freedom. Modern man has shown a 
peculiar sensitiveness to that fact. He has been so conscious 
of the soul’s autonomy that he has even called God’s 
relationship to it a divine invasion ”, as though God 
needed a passport to enter a territory that is His by right 1 
Yet, of His grace, that is precisely how God has chosen to 
view the situation. He will not treat the soul of man as a 
thing to be shaped as the potter shapes the inert clay. A 
non-personai understanding of God’s dealing with the soul 
is the direct route to misunderstanding. He is the divine 
Potter and it is the soul’s glory to know Him as such, but 
the final account of the relationship must do justice to all 
that is implied in personality. It cannot be expressed in 
the relation of the Potter to the clay. 

Tl&re is one relationship known to us in which the most 
complete possession is compatible with the most absolute 
freedom. That relationship is die relationship of love. It 
is of the essence of love that it should involve the most 
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rnmnlete nni nn of two personalities without the destruc- 
te. men Je becomes *c ^7““ “I 
by the other it is not perfect love, ^ot is it love n it is 
simply the close fiance o ] 

S Xlsi^^onoZ bo.b 

in the relationship should remain themselves even whilst 

.hefgivf Aemrfves .wsy. I^ve den»n.* tta. .tee 

love must first themselves be something. No one who truly 
lovLTa noLntity, nor is a nonentity capable of real l^p. 

« NotSbeT my Lnd I bring ” is not strictly true._ The 

lover mu!t be s^omething, and both parties 

interests of the love-rektionship, be ever desirmg the ot ^ 

“rsn’Slto m l^r .be sonl-s responL 

Sr’'S£e”T God's inimting "Mine”, nmst be so 
^nceived. I. is not d.e soul's sbsomUon 

That relationship is seen once and for all pertectiy in 

TesufciSst. He represents the divine norm for humamty 

fiSS every way ^od is able to say Tins - W bejo^d 
«;nn in whom I am well pleased . Here is me mreny 
unqualified response of the soul, “ Father not my ’“'^1 but 
thiL be done ”. The result is a relationship between God 
and man which is not the relationship of servant and 
master, however intimately 

different. It can best be e:^ressed in the terms My 
T^plnvcd is nunc 9.n.(i I 2,111. tiis. ^ 7 

That God has so planned it all in Jesus Christ is for S . 
Paul the divine mysterion, and the mystic hfe_is moted them. 
Lm every poisibihty of the spiritual life is the divine 
Sve <1 ?u.posc of God bef- ca m 

holy people stemming from Jesus_ Christ. His 1 „ 

perfed: spiritual experience are both clue to God s 
purpose El the soul and at the sarne time mamer of 
Its accomplishment. Christ is the Way, the Truth, and th 

^'There is thus a danger in such terms “ ^ ” 

and “ spiritual Hfe ” important as they may be. They may 
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botA evade the issue. Just as all religion has truth but 

every religion is not the true religion, so there is spiritual 
life which has not behind it the Spirit of Jesus Christ and 
there is inward light which is not the true light. Such 
light may indeed borrow something of His radiance. But 
such spirituality must inevitably miss the richness and 
fullness of life in Christ. The deepest and fullest life of the 
soul is Christo-centric. There are qualities and insights 
which belong to it when Christ has become the centre of 
its life that are found nowhere else so fully, so persuasively, 
and so effectively. Something of this must now be indi- 
cated more fully. It is of immense importance to the soul 
that in Clirist God’s love is visibly personalised. It is one 
thing to talk about God as Love and to believe that there 
is such love. It is another thing to start from that Love 
seen in its fullness in the life and death of Christ. When 
George Tyrrell gave the secret of his perseverance in what 
he believed to be the truth, a perseverance maintained 
against the whole pressure of his environment, it is clear 
that its secret was the enduring love and patience of God. 
But to put it like that would not have expressed the truth. 
He expressed it truly when he said Again and again that 
strange lonely Figure on the Cross drove me back 
How true it is that "‘Our deepest and strongest love is 
xcsetved for people. Historical novels hold us better than 
history books full of dates and names. An instance of 
courage is better than a definition of courage, and auto- 
biographies, with intimate confession and the recounting 
of personal experience, possess a fascination beyond all 
other books. ” It is thus that God with the strategy of 
love has dealt with us. It is not with the Commandments 
that He fashions our souls but with the presence of Christ. 
Christ is God’s unanswerable argument to our souls. 
Plutarch relates how Alexander’s Prime Minister, left to 
govern in Macedonia, would write to him complaining 
of the conduct of his mother, and giving urgent reasons 
why she should be curbed. Alexander’s comment upon 
this was He little knows that one tear of my mother 
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i^r^'TErpr tlnan all his arguments ’’. That is true in 

tl^sesses for man the fas^- 

dog n?. give ^ or even mr^on 

of arisdnn 

It is^t^s^toat ^ most characteristic thing about it, 
hfe, and contrib sainthood is demonstrably the 

Its givenness. Ch»^s^^ uniqueness 

impact of Jesus i- . ^ Yet everv soul is genetically 

and Christ has ^ Himself and bears His mark upon 

connected Testament the explanation of this 

N^w TesSent in its characteristic expressions never 
St^Jfrom that. Eternal life is in Christ Jesus. The 

ciSst Tesus Faithfulness and every spiritiml blessing are 
ie soul’s m’so far as it is in Christ Jesus. We are created, 

40 fS^^oF 

the place to discuss '4e influence of 4e insti- 

S:S°ti‘onf^d°4e%4hrg. 

in the divine initiative. They ate Gods supreme 

S’acconnt of the Aoughts and «™c<s,of St 
Paul Dr Tames Stewart has characterised the Apostle as 
Sf“ Man in Christ ”. No better phrase could have been 
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found to express one side of the New Testament experience 
and teaching. There is another side expressed by St. PauFs 
words “ Christ in you the hope of glory No longer 
I ”, St. Paul says again, but Christ liveth in me.’" 
And the same thought occurs again and again. Christ by 
His own presence in the soul is the animating principle 
of the inner life. St. John' makes it clear that our Lord 
Himself so described the life of the soul. I in them, and 
Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” The 
whole theme of the chapter is that of unity and a threefold 
union is unfolded, the union of the Father with the Son, 
the union of Christ with His disciples, and the union of 
the disciples with each other that follows from their union 
with the indwelling Christ. This teaching, found in both 
St. John and St. Paul, establishes the fact that our Lord 
Flimself made it abundantly clear that the secret of the 
Christian life is to be found in His own presence in the soul 
of the Christian. Such teaching represents a mystical strain 
in the letters of St, Paul which comes almost as a shock. 
His whole theory of justification prepares us for a con- 
ception of God’s relationship with the Christian which 
would be expressed in the legalistic terms of acquittal and 
adoption. That indeed we find, but it is not the heart of 
the matter. It is as though the thought forms he has been 
using become suddenly inadequate and in place of Paul 
the legalist we have Paul the mystic who reaches a position 
that is identical with St. John’s. ‘^He that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God and God in him.” 

Of this divine indwelling the Holy Spirit is the imme- 
diate agent. As within the Godhead He is the love that 
unites, so in the soul He sheds abroad the love by which 
Christ is present in the soul. The soul needs that. The 
deep problem of the inner life is not to beHeve in God’s 

Mine ” but to subjectivize it by means of the soul’s 
? thine ”. It is the problem we have already noticed 
involved in holding together in one experience God’s 
otherness and '"massive objectivity” and His tender 
nearness. The problem finds its answer in the power ” 
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of the Holy Spirit. This ‘‘ d)!mms’\ “ 

tadmgly rferred to phys.^ 

Ss FoTS. “”owet?"is the drive of 

i°Saive Sge. Ihe en=|y invdved J? 

is more Uke the energy of an nower ” tha? 

energy of a ^ 

SS^The Holf Spirit within ns^ That requires freedom 
for its accomjushment. From one point of view the less 
we foterfSe with it the better. It sometimes happens 

riiatTe only way to re-estabUsh a neglected truth is by 

SaLerltfoV Thlre Hes the significance of the Quietists. 

» MthS is needed ”, they say to us, “ is to get out of the 
wav and let God work in us. ” They carried that con 
ceotion to a point when it was in danger of leading 
futility But behind their exaggerations hes the supremely 
tapo£u.r.«h of ri.e primacy of the Jvme “rio^“ 
soul’s life and of the need to attend to it. Drop j 

savs Baron von Hiigel, “ always keep on droppmg and 
dmpSg Always drrip things. Don’t chatter to yourself- 
vo?^L’?hear God if you do. We need not try to conceive 

&d: He attends to aU that. We have 
Him in our souls. There was no room for Our Lord, you 
tte iun. In this worid too there ts no room 
for Him. ’ Drop, then, all these thmgs, these nuseries , 

not by straining, or making or gettmg strength, but 

pedallv s“S. ’’ That was wise advice. It is so easy to 
forge rife giVenness of spiritual Ufe, to “n^S^^^at 
sSkual strength is something we must manufecture, to 
let the variouf phases of the human response obscure for 
us he pSm^y^significance of the divine pre-action, and 
,“o Sge a'^liflof power for one 

Everything Christian is designed to retmnd us ““ tne 
soXsIlSition is God’s work. Christian life begums wifo 
SpiS: There could no. possibly be » 
reminder of the prevenience of the divme action in 
life of the soul than is offered by the spectacle of n a 
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Baptism. There at the point of our physical as well as 
spiritual helplessness the divine work begins. Thereafter, 
Christian life is the call to be what by the grace of God 
we are. The life of the soul involves both a status and an 
outward realisation of that status. The status is the estab- 
lishment of a new relationship dependent on God’s free 
unmerited love, as though a plant were taken from a soil 
inimical to its growth and planted in a new environment 
that is favourable. The plant has stiU to grow, but how 
different are the prospects of its growth ! Now, and not 
till now, there is a place for the secrets of the horticulturist. 
The new environment is not our creation. It is God’s 

gift- .... 

This situation is reflected in the New Testament uses 
of tenses. There is an experience in the life of the soul 
that takes place once and is not repeated. That is the 
significance of the aorist tense in Greek. There is a point 
at which the soul’s relationship with God assumes the 
form of a transaction. God makes an offer in Christ and 
the soul closes with that offer. ’Tis done, the great trans- 
action’s done.” Christianity demands a verdict which is 

existential ”, not simply a passing opinion but a decision 
of the whole personality. In this power of response or 
refusal when confronted with the divine offer, man is man 
as nowhere else. Environment, heredity and every other 
contingency are left behind and the way is clear for the 
direct traffic of the soul with God. Everything is con- 
centrated at a point. The divine encounter takes place in 
Jesus Christ. Here the soul meets God decisively. That 
is the significance of the aorist tense, with its emphasis 
on something that takes place at a point of time and is 
not repeated. That is one New Testament conception of 
salvation. 

The Greek also speaks of salvation in the present tense 
and refers to those who are being saved From this 
point 1>f view salvation is not a verdict but a process. It 
has been the tendency of Evangelicalism to miss this 
truth. It is understandable that in the fervour of an 
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experience the significance of the souFs culture and develop- 
ment could be overlooked. That tendency was emphasised 
by a conception of holiness which seemed to confirm it 
and resulted in the various holiness” movements of the 
last century. In regard to this whole movement, it is not 
sujfficient to dismiss it as exaggeration. It is important 
that due significance should be given to all the facts. 
The precise terms in which Wesley was led to formulate 
his doctrine of perfection, namely as an experience of 
freedom from sin given in a moment as a gift of the Holy 
Spirit, are not borne out by the facts. Wesley himself 
never claimed such an experience. But the fact that one so 
saintly and so wise could commit himself to the doctrine 
indicates that behind it are considerations of great weight. 
It is not enough to dismiss the doctrine. It is important 
to appreciate the spiritual facts that gave rise to it. 

One of them is the soul’s craving for sinlessness. "*'1 
joined the Church ”, said G. K. Chesterton, to get rid 
of my sins.” There is a craving for perfection in the soul 
which suggests that holiness is its native sphere, and with- 
out which it is hard to understand the spiritual heroism 
of the saints. It was part of Wesley’s wisdom to recognize 
that. 

The doctrine is further a startling " assertion of the 
primacy of the divine action in perfecting the life of the 
soul. It sent men in earnest pleading to God the Holy 
Spirit, and it is an inescapable fact that their earnest desire 
was not in vain. Their claims to sinlessness are indeed 
ill-founded. But their experience of holiness was no 
delusion. Here Wesley in his teaching was at one with 
the Catholic tradition. Whatever may be the place of 
austerities in the development of spiritual life, holiness 
is not God’s grudging response and something wrung from 
Him by self-mutilation. Where holiness and austerities 
are found side by side, it is a false analysis that suggests 
the holiness is God’s response to the austerities.*^ The 
holiness is God’s response to the earnest desire which 
prompted the austerities but can exist without them. The 
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Christian tradition has never been in doubt about that. 
What is common to all forms of Christian holiness is the 
passion of desire for God that lies behind it. 

/Thus Wesley leaves us with the disturbing and exhilarat- 
ing thought that the craving for perfection, however it 
is interpreted, is an instinct of the soul which God has 
placed there because He intends to satisfy it, and the facts 
of Christian sainthood are indications of what can happen 
when men give to God the chance He seeks by loving Him 
with the soul’s passion. 

But man is a mixture of body, mind and spirit. His 
life is made up of habits which demand the co-operation 
of the body as well as the operation of the soul. It follows 
that the development of his soul cannot simply be expressed 
in the terms of an inward experience. It is also a process 
by which increasingly body, mind and spirit act in har- 
mony. There is a culture of the soul because soul and 
body live in constant interaction and because man is no 
more all-soul than he is all-body. He is the meeting place 
of two worlds and the demands made by his spiritual 
life must recognize that. So much may be said about a 
doctrine from which good and bad has come with the 
passing of time. It leaves us facing afresh what the Chris- 
tian tradition has persistently maintained, that the soul’s 
craving for perfection is something that cannot be ignored 
and that whatever may be the part played by human dis- 
ciplines and observances, the preponderant cause of that 
perfection is the divine initiative, that which God does 
for and in the soul. 

It is evident, then, that we need here some more precise 
account of the Holy Spirit and His relationship to the soul. 
In both the Old and New Testaments, the Spirit of God is 
a source of influence guiding, enlightening, and strengthen- 
ing men from within with the wisdom and power of God. 
That influence is seen in the work of the artist, the ingenuity 
of the inventor and in all gifts by which the common life 
is preserved and enriched. It is seen in the crude virility 
of a Samson and in the profound insight of the prophets. 
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Already in the Old Testament there are indications of 
the deeper significance of this influence. The Lord thy 
God will circumcise thine heart . . . to love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou 
mayest live.” A new heart also will l give you and a 
new spirit will I put within you,” and the well-known 
passage from the Book of Joel, And it shall come to 
pass afterwards, that I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall 
see visions : and also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids in those days will I pour out my spirit ”. 

In the New Testament the promise has become an 
experience. Walk in the Spirit ”, says St. Paul, '' and 
ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.” 

The action of the Holy Spirit upon the soul may con- 
veniently be thought of in two categories. In the first 
place He acts in special ways to move, enlighten and extend 
human faculties. There is, as it were, a softening up 
process in God’s dealing with the soul. To go on resisting 
that influence men have to harden ” their hearts to the 
divine approach. This represents a special activity of 
the Holy Spirit and finds its counterpart in the soul that 
has responded to God’s call in the special help, illumination 
and consolation that God gives as occasion requires. Such 
experience is too common to need much demonstration. 
It lies behind our moments of heightened spiritual con- 
sciousness and accounts for the fact that in spiritual as 
in national experience we have our finest hours ”. Such 
experiences God gives "" of His royal bounty ”. The testi- 
mony of those whose verdict is most worthy of attention is 
unanimously to the effect that they are to be gratefully 
received but not passionately sought. God knows our need 
of them and in His loving wisdom gives or withholds. It 
follows that it is not a matter for concern when the exuberant 
feelings are not sustained which come to the soul at'" times 
and make the spiritual world seem very near, and spiritual 
truth seem very clear, and which take the eflFort from our 
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spiritual disciplines. The place of our feelings in the scheme 
of things is perhaps rather less important than we suppose. 
We are given hints of this in other spheres. In music, for 
instance, it is at least one view that in order to interpret 
well what the composer has written, the performer of his 
work must be as cold to it as possible. If he is carried 
away as he hopes to transport others, he will lose his 
mastery. The poet is the most unpoetical of men,” 
one of them remarked. We are moved emotionally in so 
many ways ; by the presence of the King and Queen, 
the singing of a Welsh crowd, the beauty of a sunset or a 
symphony, the celebration of a Sacrament — or by gas 
at the dentist’s ! Feelings are of such varied worth that we 
could never use them as the test of our relationship to God. 
So we may not seek God for His consolations but only for 
Himself. It is thus that the saints from St. Paul onwards 
have been chary of stressing their ecstasies and revelations, 
and sought as the most excellent gift of all, the love that 
seeks not the gifts but always the pleasure of the Beloved. 

It is not, then, unreasonable to see in the second category, 
the constant indwelling, the most significant operation 
of the Holy Spirit. This is the true measure of the soul. 
The effect of that habitual Presence is to transform the soul 
into the likeness of Christ, The result of that likeness is 
perfect confidence to draw near to God. It is a gift of friend- 
ship with God. It is possible to live in closest friendship 
with those who have a number of different tastes. But it is, 
impossible for real friendship to subsist between those 
who in their fundamental attitudes to life are diametrically 
opposed. Even respect requires a nucleus of things revered 
in common. The Holy Spirit opens to us the possibility 
of friendship with God by giving a new fundamental 
attitude, new desires and a new practice, so that we can 
now delight in what pleases God, There lies the secret 
of that spontaneous life which is manifest in the saints, 
but wliich to those who have no kind of experience of it 
must seem impossible and is, in fact, inconceivable. That 
is the point of St. Paul’s emphatic distinction between the 



camally-minded and the ^'spiritually-minded”. It is 
as real a distinction as that between the musical and the 
unmusical. Behind the distinction there is a gift. Trainings 
of whatever nature, cannot overcome the absence of the 
gift. 

With this conception of " giftedness ” we may turn to 
face the fact of the Christian heart. Nothing is more clear 
than the existence of the Christian " heart ” as a fact to be 
reckoned with in man’s spiritual experience. The Christian 
heart is manifest in its aptitudes. In our natural life we are 
born with aptitudes, so men and women born in the Spirit 
reveal distinguishable aptitudes. We have already suggested 
that there is a place for discipline in order that these may be 
expressed with the beauty and perfection that characterise 
the master. But they are there and they are adequate. " My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” There is an endowment in the 
spiritual life that is adequate to all that is involved in its 
perfection. 

Here then we may consider the marks of the Christian 
heart. What are they ? They are found in the activity 
of the Holy Spirit in giving to the soul certain essential 
dispositions. These have been characterised as " aptitudes ” 
because the term serves to remind us, from experience that 
is familiar in many spheres, that aptitude is not yet facility. 
Aptitude is a matter of endowment, facility is a question 
of practice. There is a place for the acquirement of facility 
in the Christian life. But facility implies a previous gift. 
Four of these gifts we shall now consider, faith, hope, love 
and docility. Faith is a gift for seeing all things in their 
relation to God. Faith is not, as the school boy defined it, 
" calling true what you know ain’t " The essential part 
of faith is a spiritual movement towards God, not an un- 
accountable disposition to believe certain, mostly undemon- 
strable, statements,” It is not a characteristic disposition 
of the Christian life to wrest the truth to its own pumoses. 
The writer recalls an interesting demonstration ot this. 
The chief chemist engaged upon certain researches of 
considerable importance to the main industry of a Northern 
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town required an assistant whose main task would be to 
observe certain very delicate pointer-readings. He was 
particularly anxious that his assistant should be able to 
resist all temptation to see in the readings the results he 
wanted to find there. The success of the experiments 
depended upon complete impartiality here. He eventually 
appointed a keen Christian because he was confident that 
the Christian experience would make him valiant for truth. 
The choice was significant. Christian faith is not a supreme 
capacity to close the eyes to the truth. It does not deny 
facts but interprets them. The gift of faith means that the 
soul is gifted to see that all things are sustained by the Word 
of God. Reason can render that highly probable. Faith 
makes it a conviction so that reliance upon it becomes the 
guiding principle of life. When we speak of having 
convictions it is plain that something more is involved 
than the judgments of unaided reason. Convictions must 
be subj ect to the constant criticism of reason, but they would 
be less than convictions if there were no more than reason 
involved. Convictions in regard to God have behind them 
the set of a whole personality, issuing in righteousness 
of life, and a quality of humble acceptance that is very 
far removed from credulity. Faith practised brings with 
it facility, an increasing power to recognise the workings 
of God in the world. A phenomenon not unlike it takes 
place in other spheres. A man may go on for years accepting 
the ministrations of his wife. They are commonplace to 
him. He sees them and yet he does not see them. Then 
illumination comes. Something happens and his eyes are 
opened. He becomes aware in a new way of the treasure 
he possesses but has so long ignored. 

That is the transformation that faith brings to the 
experience of life. It is illumination, the deepened appre- 
ciation of significance. The Creeds cease to be verbal 
formulas and become the unfurled banner of truth; the 
Bible* becomes a living Word from God and the souFs 
food ; sign-posts arise over the whole expanse of experience, 
and meaning reigns. The result is a clarity of vision that 
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brings a new eiffectiveness to living. The goal of life is clear 
and experience is ordered in a hierarchy of value. 

The real answer to those who still believe faith unreason- 
able> lies in the failure of reason to give what faith alone 
supplies. Reason is not enough to keep us charaGteristically 
human, much less to raise us to something higher. The 
fond endearments, the little charities, the loyalties and hones- 
ties, in short the things that clothe with flesh and beauty 
the skeleton of mere existence, these demand more than 
reason. Radical reform, still more religious satisfaction, 
are powerless to outlast their first fine careless rapture 
except they be sustained by something reason cannot offer. 
That something is faith in the living God, not faith in 
something vague, a faith which is the Spirit’s gift. 

We turn to Hope. Hope is essentially the capacity 
to take our stand upon the promises of God. It is a gift 
in the soul that removes the cramping walls of life and 
gives it largeness. By my God have I leaped over a wall.” 
Hope is optimistic but it is something very different from 
optimism. It is the only adequate answer when humanity is 
incarcerated in the dungeons of Giant Despair. I have a 
key in my bosom called Promise, which will I am persuaded 
open any door in Doubting Castle.” That is the authentic 
voice of Hope. 

Hope is not only hope in God ; it is hope for God. As 
long as hope is set on lesser things there can be no assurance 
that it will not prove a cheat. The hope that is for God 
is never cheated. Its hope is not in things or favouring 
circumstances. If it hopes for these, it is not for themselves, 
but only in so far as they contribute to the attainment of a 
fuller realization of the hope for God. 

The symbol of hope is an anchor. That is its function 
in the life of the soul. Of all forms of drift, spiritual drift 
is the most devastating. Hope, the divinely-given gift, 
is God’s answer to our need. The Christian soul is given no 
guarantee that it will find the sea for ever calm. Tfiere is 
ample evidence that it does not do so. But it is given an 
anchor that cannot drag. 
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Such hope, let us emphasise again, is not a deduction 
any mote than faith is a deduction. It is a gift. It does not 
arise from an interpretation of events, it creates an interpre- 
tation of events. '' When these things begin to come to 
pass, then look up, for your redemption draweth nigh.’’ 

Love demands a chapter to itseE It cannot, however, 
be omitted entirely at this point. It is the hall-mark of the 
Christian heart, in which it is shed abroad by the Holy 
Spirit. The perfection of the inner life is to be like God. 
God is love. It is impossible that He should be present 
without a manifestation of love. When St. Paul enumerates 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, he not only makes it clear that 
this is one of them, but that it is the supreme one. That 
may serve as our justification for a special chapter. The 
spiritual life has as its essential characteristic that it is life 
in love. St. Paul’s prayer for the Ephesian Christians is a 
prayer that they may reach spiritual maturity and is couched 
in the terms, that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth 
and length and depth and height and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God 

St, John, the beloved disciple, is no less emphatic about 
the place of love in the experience of the soul. If ye love 
me ”, that is the supreme test. It establishes fellowship, 
determines conduct, and manifests allegiance. 

Nothing is more expressive of the determinative place 
of love in the spiritual life than the presence in the canon 
of the Old Testament of the Song of Solomon. That poem 
is a love-song and must be meaningless in any other context. 
The magnificent commentary of St. Bernard upon it has 
shown how in the soul’s experience of the Beloved deep calls 
unto deep. What had the writer of the Song of Solomon in 
common, with St. Bernard except a Spirit-given aptitude 
for Id^e ? 

The final aptitude we shall consider in this chapter is 
docility, an aptitude for learning, or as it might be put, 
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spititual sensitiveness. Docility in its strictest sense is what 
Matthew Arnold, following St. Paul, so aptly termed 
sweet reasonableness But here we use it in a wider 
sense to indicate that sensitiveness of the soul to the Spirit’s 
influence which is itself a spiritual gift. It is unmistakable 
in the Christian heart, and is an essential quality for the 
perfection of the inner life. That life can be defined as 
correspondence to the Spirit’s pressures upon the soul 
But the word pressures ” is an unsatisfactory description. 
The intimations of God’s Spirit in the soul are not pressures. 
They are too delicate for that and as the perception of a 
delicate scent or flavour requires a gift as well as practice, so 
the soul needs a spiritual gift to make it sensitive. 

It is here that we may consider the question of divine 
guidance. It is usual to think of it as an element in the life 
of prayer, and so it is. It is clear from the lives of the saints 
that the whole practice of the interior life is a listening ”, a 
careful attention to the intimate inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit and an obedience to His directions. Divine guidance 
is indeed a fruit of the soul’s fellowship with God in prayer. 
We have preferred to speak of it, however, in connection 
with a spiritual gift of sensitiveness to counteract any sugges- 
tion that it is only necessary to sit like a stenographer with 
pencil and book in hand in order to receive divine dictation. 
Such a conception leads directly to the dangerous delusion 
which dignifies our own thought and planning with the 
authority of divine revelation. The writer would not wish 
to be understood as denying the importance of a notebook 
and pencil. In spiritual affairs as in secular the memory 
is an untrustworthy servant, and furthermore here especially 
anything that destroys vagueness and makes for precision 
is pure gain. There can be no question that for many the 
practice of recording their inspirations has been the way 
in which the fact of God’s guidance has been made concrete 
and real. It is in accordance with our whole conception 
of the relation of the material to the spiritual, and h£ the 
importance of particular times, and places, and actions, that 
this should be so. But guidance is not a trick or even a 
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technique. It cannot be consideted apatt from the spiritual 
quality of the soul. 

Further it may be noted that there are good intimations 
which are not to be confused with the Spirit" s special 
guidance. There is a higher self which is not to be mis- 
taken for the Holy Spirit and its promptings are not identical 
with the Spirit’s direction. 

It would be dangerous to ignore the perils which in 
fact beset any serious attempt to seek to live by the divine 
guidance;, perils which like every other peril attendant 
upon spiritual living, must be faced in humble but confident 
dependence upon God. The self refuses to die or to be 
banished. The ego is obtrusive. Driven out at one place, 
it returns unnoticed at another. The self can use the odour 
of sanctity to do what is odious. The playwrights have 
reminded us sufficiently of that. Small wonder if it should 
hail with delight the opportunity to clothe itself in the 
garment of guidance. It is not uncharitable but essential 
to note, particularly in group experience where it is writ 
large, how guidance can become, without a trace of conscious 
insincerity, the channel of a dominating personality. In 
the same way with equal sincerity it can become the means 
by which the self asserts itself in personal life. Each can 
write his own Bible and claim for it a verbal inspiration. 
Such practical infallibility is manifestly a snare. 

In such a matter three safeguards will be particularly 
necessary. The first is to recognize that wishful thinking 
is always with us and often in the subtlest ways. Yet it 
is not beyond us to detect it if we can awake to its dangers. 

In the second place, even in regard to guidance, we shall 
seek from God an attitude of humility. Cromwell’s words 
to the divines of his day who were confident that they spoke 
with the voice of God are always worth pondering. In a 
letter to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland he 
wrote, I beseech you in the bowels of Christ, think it 
possible you may be mistaken 

In the third place it is important to remember that the 
Holy Spirit speaks through many channels. The advice 
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r.f .ome soiritual guide or friend is often His chosen means. 
The spiritual life of the Church would be immensely en-«ched 
tee were far more spiritual 

tbe case The notion that anyone could be a professional 
i on. is .bto. to *.,« g ttg 

abhorrent to the spontaneous nature of spmtual hfe. But 
ie spktef confeLce with a fellow Christian to whom 
we hwe been spiritually drawn is a channel of divine guidance 

On^the'other hand, the reasons that are sometimes given 
for not defending upon the Spirit Vgu^ance wiU har% 
citand exanmation When, for instance, it is suggested that 
sS^dependence encourages mental lariness, it ought not 
to need^ much demonstration that no short-circuiting of 
the mind is involved, any more than revelation is given to 
sunnknt rLsTn. Bu^ if anyone asserts that he doea not in 
SWe such guidance, would it not be well to be sure 
that he has fulfilled the conditions for receivmg it . _ _ 

In the Old Testament a very precise ^ 

is given in connection with the journey Gods people 
from the house of bondage to the promised land, ^hey 
were led through the wilderness by the Pillar of Cloud 

bv day and the Pillar of Fire by night. No moment of the 
by aay an was accomplished 



the divine pace witnoui jlusjj 

SaL “as birds their trackless way”. Disaster came only 

when courage failed and the people ceased to trust. 

That pictare is paralleled by the story recorded in the 
Acts^of the Apostles of the progress of the Church from 
Terusalem to Rome. Again there is the same precision of 
S g" diice, but t& time it is " 

muraseous obedience. It is not without reasc^n that 

SrArts of the Apostles has been called the Gospel of the 

^tten for oa. admomnon. TOM 

is true of the Church is true of the mner life. It P^^^^ses 

to the fulfilment of its promise ^he 

sensitiveness to the Holy Spirit. He is the Paraclete, the 


“ one called alongside to help ” and thete is no arrival 

apart from His guidance. \ ^ r ■ *. i ^ 

^ Before that guidance can be received it must first b 
sought because it is wanted. Then the life which_seeks 
it Just be marked by purity obedience ^d trust. Jurity 
must be there because the guiding Spirit is Holy. Obedience 
must be there because guidance only comes when is used 
and acted on. Trust must be there because without it there 
is no clarity. “ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God that giveth to all men liberally, and upbr^eth not , 
and it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavfring. For he that wavereth is Uke a wave of the sea 
toL the wind and tossed. For let not that tok 
that he shall receive any thing of the ^ Lord. A 
niinded man is unstable in all his ways. 
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THE SOUL’S FACILITY AND CULTURE 


All life ”, it has been said, tends not only to manifest 
itself by acts which are proper to it and emanate 
from its interior principle, but also to grow, to progress, 
to unfold, to become perfect. The child is not born to 
remain always a child ; the law of his nature is that he should 
come to the age of manhood.” 

That is a truth which applies equally to our spiritual lives. 
We are born again ” not in order that we may remain 
static and at the stage of infancy in the spiritual life, but 
in order that we may come unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ We are 
to grow up into Him in all things who is the Head, even 
Christ 

It has been suggested that the conditions of growth 
are food, air, and exercise. The air the Christian breathes 
is the life of prayer. The food and exercise are the subject 
matter of this chapter. 

The title of the chapter indicates that we have here pre- 
ferred to look at it another way. By the grace of God the 
soul is '"gifted”, but it is not sufficient to possess gifts. 
They have to be cultivated and used. That too is what we 
find in the natural order of things. A popular interpreter 
of the works of the great musicians indicated this when 
speaking of the facility displayed by the orchestra. He said, 
" All that is needed is to practise eight hours a day during 
fifteen years ! ” The comment is worth remembering. It 
would be hard to find, outside the limits of prayer, anything 
more spiritual than a symphony. Behind it is " practise 
for eight hours a day during fifteen years When a friend 
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of the writer lent her flat to a weE-known pianist the neigh- 
bonrs reported with amazement that the new tenant had 
practised one short phrase for continuously. 

That is what lies behind perfectioii ! The same care , lies 
behind great literature. The poetry of the Roman poet 
Horace has lived through the centuries. It is a monument 
of literary perfection. A great Roman critic summed up 
the poet’s art in one word, rhat word was cunosa, 
“painstaking”. He referred to the fact that no single 
word in the poems had been sure of its place until &e poet 
had made certain by the most paiastaking reflection mat 
there was no other word in the language to serve him 
better. Genius is more than inspiration. It is a so an 
infini te capacity for taking pains. We need something o 
this last, as w’eE as inspiration, in our spiritual lives. T ere 
is a culture of the spiritual life that makes dem^ds upon ik. 
If in music or Eterature so much is required, by what rig 
can we expect perfection in the highest exercise o our 
being, our feEowship with God, on e^ier terms . ace 
with the demand for thoroughness in ^ other gs 

we make a qualified response. The sm^l boy s ma 
in washing his neck find their paraEel in grown-up condu^ 
Nowhere is this tendency to be sUpshod more marked A 
in relation to the culture of the soul. 
in spiritual things means lack of power, and that 

development of spiritual life, is a failure of 
both as to the need and as to the t 

thin g has been said in regard to the need. It is 

consider the means. Baron von tWhrOrhristianitv 

great force and clarity the profound . J 

is through and through “ mcafnational . ^^^at fact is 

significant at every point of our ‘ jn „ 

uses means suited to our humanity. in deeds 

craae at Bethlehem, in a workshop at Nazareth, m dee J 
and words and experiences that at every po p 
ences we know and recognize. We do not fin a y 
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accept. The Docetists, for example, who were the earliest 
heretics, denied this. They said that everything we call the 
Incarnation was mere appearance, a piece of play-acting 
by God. It is significant that men should begin by denying 
the Humanity of Christ. The Cross, is what St. Paul called 
it, a scandal ” to men, but it is so as the culminating scan- 
dal of the Incarnation. Kierkegaard describes at one point 
the effect that it would have upon the average church 
congregation if the Man Christ Jesus came into it. The 
truth of what he says makes it evident that the ^" scandal ” 
of the Incarnation remains. We still dare not face the cradle 
and the Cross unless they are obscured by the daizzling 
light of Glory. 

That this reaction to God’s ways is not new is shown 
by the story of Naaman. His refusal to be cleansed by 
dipping seven times in Jordan is typical of man’s attitude 
to the means God chooses for our spiritual wholeness. 

Behold, I thought. He will surely come out to me, and 
stand, and call on the name of the Lord his God, and 
strike his hand over the place, and recover the leper” 

. . . So he turned and went away in a rage.” So men in 
their pride have reacted to the simple lowly ways of God. 

Is not this the carpenter’s son ? ” So it goes on through 
the ages. 

It is the genius of Christianity that it has made inescapable 
for men the connection between the homely and the 
sublime. What does that mean in practice ? It means that 
God deals with us at the level of familiar things. The 
word must be expressed through our material environment 
and condition . . . There is nothing unworthy or unclean 
in the flesh or the senses, and all may be brought into 
captivity and all may be sacramental.” It means that the 
senses, particular places, times, seasons, and even gestures 
can all play their part in the development of the spiritual 
life. We need not be afraid that such an emphasis will 
make us too mechanical. We have seen that again and again 
beneath what is most perfect in the life of the spirit there 
is a foundation kid in the mechanical. We do indeed need 
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to beware lest having the form of godliness we should 
know nothing of it as a force. But the answer to that peril 
is not to ignore the place of forms. To do so is to invite 
impoverishment and perversion in another direction. The 
Free Churchman has his perils just as the Ritualist has his. 
The danger of forms and disciplines is that they may become 
an end instead of a means. It would be foolish to minimise 
that danger. But there is also a danger in maldng the 
spiritual life so exclusively spiritual and formless that 
it is dissipated in vagueness. ■■■ , 

We have already indicated how our knowledge of God 
arises. It does not arise in complete isolation from the 
outer world and the material environment, but in, with and 
through that environment. What God has joined we dare 
not put asunder. 

But the matter may be carried even further. St. Paul 
says we are to grow up into Christ in all things. There 
is no activity of our lives, whether it be secular or religious, 
that may not serve to increase the life of God withm us. 

Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by 
Him.^’ The most commonplace actions, taking food, 
attending to business or work, social life and leisure 
recreations, may all be drawn into service in the culture 
of the soul Its growth in grace will suffer unless they are. 
For they all may be the occasions through which we use, 
and acquire facility in using, the spiritual gifts that Christ 
has given us. From this it follows that the culture of the 
spiritual life is not something which demands as a sine qua 
mn that men and women should be withdrawn from the 
ordinary duties of life. What is important is that they 
should use with fervour and intelligence all the means that 
are available to them. In order to do that they will need to 
plan their lives. One of the inescapable lessons which 
modern life has taught us is that freedom involves planning. 
In th^ spiritual life, even more than in the social order, it is 
disastrous if such planning is overdone. But those things 
which in modern times have made planning a necessity 



in the life of the community make it no less imperative 
in the life of the soul. Here, as so often, the natural is a 
guide to the spiritual Particular times and places which 
come to be associated with the devotional life are of real 
significance in its development. Faithfulness to such times 
and places and seasons yields a rich harvest. The example 
of the spiritual use of Sunday comes readily to mind. There 
are different views even among Christians as to the method 
of spending Sunday. The writer, faithful to the blessings 
he has received, is conservative and possibly old-fashioned 
in this regard. But whatever the precise nature of his views, 
no instructed Christian will underestimate the contribution 
this rhythmic occurrence of Sunday has made to the culture 
of the soul. Too often, alas, this represents the only 
rhythm in the spiritual life. The rush of modern life is 
forcing us to recognize the impossibility of sustaining any- 
thing for long unless we establish some rhythm of Hving. 
Each must determine what are the elements he needs in his 
spiritual life, how much intercession, how much meditation, 
how much Bible reading or self-examination, to name a few. 
Then let him plan his life to include them. It will be wise 
to moderate our ambitions. It is not the amount of time 
that is important. The really important things are reality 
and regularity. The watchword is '' Forswear rigidity ; 
enthrone regularity Our planning is meant to guide the 
spiritual life with the graceful lines of a river bank, not 
with the rigid straightness of a canal. It is a help to our 
liberty, not a prison to stifle it. Behind all such planning 
is the desire to make even small things serve the most 
important thing of all and to find God Himself in every 
circumstance of life. 

We shall not, then, despise the discipline of life* Every 
act, every trial, every sense and every natural joy and pleasure 
will play its part in the development of the soul Place 
must be found for courageous self-denial, but only as and 
where we are ready for it. So von Hugel writes, Do not 
suppress pleasures, but let them flop. Pleasure is like the 
fringe of your dress, the afterness of an act. Ignore them, 
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let them flop The larger seif-denials are luxuries we must 
earn by growing up to them, that is by attaining to a richness 
of spiritual experience which breaks the attraction of lesser 
things. It is not safe to rush. There is a leisureliness about 
the spiritual life because God can afford to be leisurely. 
He is the One who really knows exactly what He wants. 
The supreme task of our hves is to remove all obstacles 
to His will. Because He knows so well He will triumph. 
There is no need, for fussiness. 

One of the essential disciplines is our membership of the 
Church and attendance at its worship. It does not matter 
very much that those whose Christianity is only a religious 
veneer should be vague as to the place of the Church in the 
enrichment and development of spiritual life. It is disastrous 
when those who do come to Church come for inadequate 
reasons and without dear understanding of the part that 
membership of the Church is designed to play in their 
spiritual experience. We have already observed the con- 
nection between life in Christ and life in the Church as it 
appears in the teaching of St, Paul. There is a threefold con- 
junction of God, Christ and the Church in the New Testa- 
ment teaching. God involves Christ and Christ involves 
the Church, and each involves the other. At the peril of 
our spiritual experience and of the future we show any 
indecision about this. 

If that is true, we should expect some reflection of it in the 
facts of our experience. But look at the Church ” ! 
someone will say. Well, look at the Church I But look long 
and carefully and without bias due to the modern outcry. 
Mention has been made of the Christian heart. It is a 
permanent witness to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It would be untrue to say that it is never found outside the 
regular Church-goers. But it would be true to say that it is 
never found in its full strength and beauty outside their 
number. And it would be true to say that, wherever it is 
found outside, it is secretly drawing on the inspirations of 
the Church. A discerning French writer has said, Atheists 
subsist in the shade of the Church That is a truth that 


needs to be fully realized. At every turn we are confronted 
with refinements of life that lead directly back to the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Nothing is more shallow than the position 
‘‘ We want Jesus Christ but we don’t want the Church 
If you want Jesus Christ then you do want the Church ! 

But the Church must be taken seriously. It is a revolu- 
tionary ferment. But it is not a political society. Nor is it a 
social club. It cannot do its work while its influence is 
sought in other directions than the cultivation of the soul. 
It is only as men take it seriously that the Church can do its 
work. But when they do, it is the means by which most 
surely and most quickly they will grow in fellowship with 
God and into a rich and varied intimacy with the Unseen. 
As with Christ Himself, it is not by dwarfing her stature that 
the Church can be seen and known in her true proportions. 
To minimise is to distort and eventually to destroy. The 
Church is not a human institution but a gift of God second 
only to the Incarnation, to which she continuously bears 
witness. 

What does it mean to take the Church seriously ? To 
receive her as God’s gift. To expect her to bring us to 
God. We cannot know how we should respond in the 
presence of the Incarnation. It is not easy to place our- 
selves exactly in the Gospel picture. Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord ? ” Who can tell ? Yet we 
can know something. In our attitude to the Church we 
make plain our attitude to the stooping mercies of God ; 
we show spiritual discernment to pierce the divine incog- 
nito and reveal that we do not in our pride refuse the 
lowliness of God. So when we take seriously and humbly 
and submissively the forms and fellowship, the Sacraments 
and teaching of the Church we are making our response, 
in the only way we can, to the divine Incarnation. And what 
Christ said to the disciples He says to us, He that abidetli 
in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit 

The Church has three things to offer us, worship and 
the Sacraments, teaching, and fellowship. Together they 
are the means of grace and the soul needs them all. To 
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learn to worship is in the spiritual 'life as important as to 
learn to walk in the physical Mfe. The perfection of life, 
in heaven, is the worship and adoration of God. The 
Church is a colony of heaven. Tf she fails to lead men to 
worship then she has failed in her supreme task. Every- 
thing she docs is worshipful. When she prays it is not 
that she may charm God to the accomplishment of her 
desires, but that she may offer her desires for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes. When she sings it is that she 
may utter the voice of His praise. When she listens to 
the reading of His Word, she gives Him worship in His 
revelation, and in her preaching the supreme task of the 
preacher is to make God glorious in the context of the 
worshipping people. Even the collection is a token dedica- 
tion and proclaims the divine ownership of all. Forms 
of worship may be many, but there ate obvious advantages 
in a form of worship that includes the agelong worship 
of the Church and at the same time finds a place for the 
spontaneous impulses and peculiar needs of the generation 
that is worshipping. 

Our true Church pedigree ” wrote Percy Browne, the 
Rector of St. James’s Church, Boston Highlands, Mass., in 
the middle of last century, is in the individual lives of 
men inspired by Christ, and in successive ages using the 
Church, not as a master, but as an instrument for the 
accomplishment of spiritual results. This at once makes 
the past the land of the living as truly as is the present. 
That unbroken stream of consecrated personality flowing 
through the ideas, labours, and methods of the centuries, 
as a river flows through the scenery which its progress 
compels it to leave behind, carries into our generation 
the best inspiration the historic Church has to give 
Nowhere is the danger of minimising the significance 
of the Church fraught with graver consequences than in 
connection rvith the Holy Communion. This is not the 
place \o deal with the questions it raises. What is not 
in question is its place in the devotional life of the Chris- 
tian. Behind this is the direct intention of our Lord. 
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The sixth chapter of St. John's Gospel cannot reasonably 
be interpreted without reference to the Holy Cotnmunion, 
If it is so interpreted it will not allow the slightest tendency 
to minimise the significance of this Sacrament for the life 
of the soul. Whatever doctrinal explanations may have 
been offered the Christian tradition is almost unanimous 
in its intuitive recognition that in the Holy Communion 
the Church is in the very presence of her Lord and Master. 

The following words which are quoted with approval 
by a Nonconformist Minister, and must not be understood 
to imply approval of the adoration of the Sacrament, 
express a deep instinct of the Church : The adoration of 
Christ in His Sacrament is of Christ in ail His fullness and 
depth, a manifestation of might and mercy, of love and 
comfort. Thus a worship is evoked that is compact of 
adoration and penitence, joy and peace, and an entire 
dedication is called forth of body, soul, and spirit. If 
the Body and Blood of Christ are truly discerned, then we 
ought to go forth to see nature bathed afresh in God, 
to reverence our bodies as the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and to serve humanity in its needs and distresses, even to 
the lowest and the least, as the brethren of Christ." To 
approach with reverence, faith and confidence is to experi- 
ence the reality of the divine Name, I will become what 
I will become". 

There is a factor in the growth of the spiritual life which 
is common to all those whose spiritual influence rivets 
our attention upon them. That factor is the care they took 
to be conscious of their sins and to make acknowledgment 
of them to God. Sorrow for sin is as absent from the 
modern consciousness as tolerance of sin is present to it. 
Speaking of one whose preaching is marked by its evan- 
gelistic fervour a good churchman remarked to the writer. 

He talks too much about sin ! " If that is a mistake it is 
not often committed. We are not as a whole sin-conscious. 
Yet Father Faber was revealing genuine insight wKen he 
wrote, Holiness has lost its principle of growth if it is 
separated from abiding sorrow for sin. For the principle 
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of growth is not love only, but forgiven love Where 
ever there has been deep Christian experience it has known 
that to be true. 

The difficulty that we experience is to feel sorry as we 
ought, in an age which insists on ignoring the sinfulness 
of sin. In the passion of revival sin comes to have new 
meaning. But we live in days that are dominated by the 
spirit of criticism and cold analysis. 

The problem is the problem of our imprecision. When 
the Reformers removed the practice of compulsory con- 
fession they knew precisely what abuses they were seeking 
to destroy. It is doubtful if they realised at the time the 
immense responsibility they were imposing upon the 
individual. They were right in their assertion that no 
man can come between the soul and its direct access to 
Christ. The protest they made then is valid for all time. 
But when that has been recognized we must go on to ask 
to what extent the average Christian has shown himself 
capable of facing his sins with the vividness that leads to 
repentance. It is significant for instance that John Wesley 
in his class meetings developed a form of confession before 
the Church ; and whatever objection may be taken to the 
manifestation of “ sharing ” in the Group Movement, 
its significance also should not be ignored. “ If sin is as 
real to you ”, say those who stress the need for " sharing ”, 
“ when you confess alone to God, you have no need to 
share. In point of fact most of us find that such solitariness 
represents for us an evasion. We feel the real ‘ costing- 
ness ” of confession when we confess to God through the 
medium of our fellow Christians.” This is so obviously 
true that no one who is in earnest can ignore it. God 
forbid that we should ever make men feel they must have 
an intermediary other than Christ to bring them into 
fellowship with God. But the abuse of a thing must not 
be allowed to remove its use. If in order to make real our 
sense *of sin we have to make our confession to God in 
the presence of another or others, in a mote precise way 
than is done in the Church’s corporate confession, then 
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let us face that need and find the right solution, avoiding 
the blemishes of the old confessionahbox but offering the 
help and strength that are needed. Leaving this aside, it 
may be helpful to indicate some of the things that are 
essential in right confession. The first is regularity and 
precision. If paper and pencil become a means God uses 
in the matter of guidance, they may also help us in our 
self-examination. In the recognition of sin it is essential 
to be precise. We are to be sorry for our sins, not just for 
sin. A part of each evening’s prayer might ■well be given 
to self-examination. The subject matter of such examina- 
tion could then be used when, in Church, we are preparing 
for the service of Holy Communion. 

Then our sorrow must be real. A good test is how 
long we remember it. It is important also to examine the 
motives for our sorrow. All are good if they make for 
genuine sorrow, but some are best and some only second 
best. Second best are those which spring from self-con- 
cern, Our self-respect is offended. We fear the conse- 
quences of sin in time and in eternity. If that is the best 
we can manage it is not to be despised. And often it is. 
But it is not the highest. Best is a sorrow that springs from 
love. We have hurt God. It is not law, it is love that is 
violated, and because we love we are genuinely hurt by 
our sins. Those are the times when confession yields its 
richest fruits. 

, God has a wonderful way of turning debits into assets. 
That happens here when the travail of confession leads on 
to a new experience of the wonder of forgiveness. We 
need confidence that God has indeed forgiven. Then we 
can know a joy that even the angels cannot experience. 
They can know love, but not redeeming love. 

The final stage of confession which makes it real may 
be in some step we are led to take which issues from it. 
It may be something involved in the confession itself, 
some wrong done, that can be put right or alleviated, It may 
be something we need to bring home to us the sinfulness 
of sin, that we may more readily avoid it in future. Of 
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this last, no one would dare' to,, say- that it is necessary. 
Few surely would deny that it may: be z source of blessing. 

Behind all that has been said here on the subject of 
confession is the conviction that nothing can lead more 
directly to spiritual shallowness than to suppose it is easy 
to confess and that any one of us ■ can do so as and when 
we like ; and that nothing can deepen our experience more 
than to feel our sins as though they were crucifying afresh 
the Son of God. . ^ 

The last subject to be discussed in this chapter is that 
of spiritual reading and it would be ^ hard to exaggerate 
its importance. The supreme spiritual director is the Bible, 
or more strictly, is the Holy Spirit speaking through the 
Bible. When the Reformation took as one of its watch- 
words '‘'the open Bible” it gave a spiritual director to 
thousands who had never known or used that privilege. 
And no dictum of the Reformers was more richly justified 
in experience than that which maintained that the Scripture 
contains all things needful for salvation. Not only are the 
Scriptures the source of all doctrine; they are the inspira- 
tion of ail direction. 

Here again we are faced with the perils of minimising. 
No attitude to the Bible is adequate that does not recog- 
nise that it is different from every other book because 
Christ Himself has related it to Himself as no other book 
could be so related. His position in regard to Holy Scrip- 
ture is that the Scriptures and the Incarnation bear witness 
to each other. In each the Word tabernacles and it is one 
Word. And, as we must approach Christ with mind wide 
open, so we must approach Holy Scripture with mind wide 
open. Faith and Reason must co-operate- in that approach. 
As in the one case we come expecting to meet God speaking 
our language, so it must be in the other. ' As Christ has 
been wrested by men to suit their purposes, so the Bible 
has been wrested. In each we find the same phenomenon, 
God hi His divine patience and loving-kindness content 
to be at the mercy of human , obstinacy and perversity. 

But the Bible is not a charm. The very great convenience 
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of verses, without which we could never find what we want 
to find, has the disadvantage that it permits us to use the 
Bible as if it were a charm. We read so many verses every 
day. We have read our portion. It was the Bible. It 
must have done us good. Up to a point that is true. On 
most occasions something does stick and we are benefited. 
But imagine reading any other book in such a way I The 
Bible must make sense or it is as much nonsense as any 
other non-sense, If the trumpet give forth an uncertain 
sound who shall prepare himself for war We may have 
to think long and pray faithfully before we have caught 
the message we are to receive. But the end of it is that 
we think God’s thoughts after Him and learn to think like 
God. That is the important thing. The Bible schools us 
in the divine attitudes and in this it is to be trusted, though 
it needs to be known as a whole and interpreted in the 
light of its whole message. Man is a teachable being and 
the Bible is given him for his instruction. We have no 
right to expect God’s help through other books, if we have 
not used as He intends the help of this Book. 

That is not, however, to deny the place of other books 
in the enrichment of the spiritual life. But here we 
shall be careful to observe a distinction. There has been 
such an advance in certain directions during the past two 
centuries that it has become imperative to see the latest 
book. The result is that we have come to feel that a new 
book is an important book and an old book is necessarily 
superseded. This effect has been increased by the technique 
of advertising. The result is that we tend to think a book 
important because it is new. Reflexion will show that in 
spiritual reading a book is important because it is old. If 
a book has been ministering to the spiritual life of genera- 
tion after generation it is a fair assumption that it has 
value for the soul. We cannot afford to ignore the spiritual 
classics. But men and women are different. What helps 
one does not necessarily help another. It is important to 
find the books that reaUy help. Such a book is not to be 
read through and finished with. If it is a real help and 
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suited to the needs of the reader it is meant to be a constant 
companion. 

Among the spiritual classics may be mentioned the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, The Imitation of Christ by 
St. Thomas a Kempis, the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’’ s Progress, Holy Living and Holy 
Dying, of Jeremy Taylor, William Law’s Serious Call, the 
Life of Mme Guyon, the Introduction to a Devout Life of St. 
Francis de Sales, and the Journal of John Wesky. 

Finally, we do well to be clear about the purpose of all 
spiritual reading. It is not simply for the instruction of 
our minds but to lead on to fellowship with God. “ When 
you pray”, said St. Augustine, "you speak to God; 
when you read it is God who speaks to you.” We need 
to read, with a listening ear and, when God calls, to 
respond with “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth”. 
And the end of tire conversation is prayer. So a French 
author quoted by Mgr. Farges can write "Nothing is 
more true than this maxim of the masters of the Spiritual 
Life, that it is useful to pass from reading to prayer and 
from prayer to reading. . . , These two sources being 
joined together the good which flows from them is all 
the more abundant. And what hinders you from mmgling 
prayer and reading together in such a way as to make one 
single occupation of it ? You Imve only to interrupt what 
you are reading from one moment to another, to make 
short aspirations to heaven, to sigh after God in acts of 
love. And how many treatises there are, how many books 
from which can be drawn, at one time, matter for reading, 
prayer and meditation 

Yes ! and from what books have we learned so much 
as from those which have moved us to interrupt our reading 
and kneel in prayer ? 
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PRAYER 

A BBE SAUBREAU in onc of his published works quotes 
j[\^ a letter from St, Teresa to the Bishop of Osma, In it 
she writes Although I am always instant in prayer for 
you, the command you recently gave me has increased my 
fervour. . . . I have begged from God the graces with 
which I know he has supplied you, humility, charity and 
indefatigable zeal for his glory and for the salvation of 
souls; but he revealed to me that there was kcking in 
you one of the chief virtues, that which is the foundation 
of all others, and you know that when the foundation is 
inadequate the building will soon collapse. That which 
you lack is prayer, lit by the burning lamp of the light 
of faith ; and to persevere in prayer with the strength 
given by the Holy Spirit for the accomplishment of his 
union with the soul, for without this union the soul will 
be dry and barren”. The Abbe justly comments upon this: 
"^•^Our Lord thus reveals to us through St. Teresa that 
prayer is the foundation of all virtues ; without it piety 
will be but superficial,” That is of a piece with the reve- 
lation in the New Testament. We have already seen what 
the prayer life of our Lord meant for Him. The writings 
of St. Paul indicate that the Church was born and estab- 
lished in the atmosphere of prajrer. The testimony of 
those whom God has used preeminently in every generation 
since confirms the importance of prayer. You can expect 
no good from a man who does not love to hold converse 
with God ”, is the testimony of one of them. It is the^refore 
essential for the perfection of the soul that it should under- 
stand the nature and the practice of prayer. 
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The danger is not that this should be missed. If men 
think of God at all they think of prayer. For whatever 
importance^ may be attached to the philosophical argu- 
ments for the existence of God It' is evident that the experi- 
ence of prayer is the argument that counts above all others. 
Speaking of the reaction of the- Belgian- people in 1914 
Cardinal Mercier said : Men long, unaccustomed to 
prayer are turmng again to God. Within the Army, within 
the civil world, within the individual conscience there is 
prayer. A word uttered by rote, it surges from the troubled 
heart, it takes the form, at the feet of God, of the very 
sacrifice of life.” 

The spontaneity of the impulse to pray is not to be 
denied and in it there is an argument for the existence - of 
God, the force of which has not escaped the great majority 
of mankind. The danger lies in the strength and univer- 
sality of the impulse. We are led to take prayer for granted. 
We assume that we know all we need to know and further 
that this represents all there is to know. Then the promises 
in the Gospels seem an intolerable exaggeration and we 
are ready to miss the significance of everything the New 
Testament has to say about prayer, and perhaps even to 
reduce prayer itself to the manifestation of a psychological 
law. Fortunately the life and influence of the true man of 
prayer is of a quality to challenge our agnosticisms. Thus 
John Duguid relates the effect .upon him of a voyage in- 
company with Dr. Grenfell of Labrador : ^Mle was .a 
convinced and practising Christian and his power is a 
tangible weapon. I thank God for that voyage in his 
company. It showed the beginnings of a crack in the 
marble front of scepticism. It caused me to think at 
intervals.” 

Such experience serves to redress the balance and to 
awaken us to the startling reality of the thing we are taking 
for granted. 

It is not possible here, and in a 'single chapter, to deal 
adequately with the subject of prayer. There is an abun- 
dant literature and most of it is easily obtainable. A warning 
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may be uttered against limiting too severely the sources 
from which we seek instruction. Wherever we find Chris- 
tian experience we find something to instruct us about 
prayer. The list of such sources given below will help to 
meet a variety of needs. It is not intended to be exhaustive. 

In the New Testament St. Luke among the Evangelists 
fis specially interested in prayer. In his Gospel there are 
seven different episodes concerned with prayer and the 
whole Gospel may be read with profit from this special 
standpoint. It will be remembered that it is in this Gospel 
that we are shown how the prayer-life of our Lord and 
their own sense of need move the disciples to ask ‘^Lord, 
teach us to pray”. 

The Lord's Prayer is the pattern of all prayer. It is 
obvious that it is the counterpart in prayer of the two great 
commandments, ""'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart”, and ^Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”. This prayer gives us the key-notes we need. 
Prayer is the recognition of God in our lives. It is union 
with God in worship, purpose and providence. Then it 
is the recognition, in the divine presence, of the universal 
needs of our humanity, food, forgiveness and guidance. 
Finally, it is the issue of our realisation that the fulfilment 
of life is with God ; thc Kingdom, the power and the ever- 
lasting glory. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians St. Paul prays for his 
fellow Christians that God would grant them to be streng- 
thened with might by His Spirit in the inner man That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ; that ye being 
rooted and grounded in love may be able to comprehend 
with all the Saints what is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God ”. 

Prayer is for the strengthening of the inner man. It 
involves a response to the Holy Spirit. When the Spirit 
is allowed to dominate the inner man, the soul is rooted 
and grounded in love and its eyes are opened to wonders 
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of God’s provision for its needs. We are made conscious 
that prayer is vital and that behind it is the soul’s desire 
welling up from the depths. 

What has been written may serve as some indication of 
the place that must be given to the New Testament in 
developing our conception of prayer. We venture to add 
a short lis't of modern writings. An interesting anthology 
of various writings on prayer was published shortly before 
the war by Mess'rs. Hodder & Stoughton under the title 
It suffers from the obvious defects of 
all anthologies, but is useful in giving some indication of 
the literature of prayer. A characteristically skilful handling 
of the problems that prayer raises for the intellect is offered 
in Dr. Fosdick’s Th Meaning of Prayer. No one who wants 
a simple but deepening account of the life of prayer should 
neglect to read Pere Grou’s Bm to Pray, nor will anyone 
wk) has learned to appreciate his mastery in spiritual things 
neglect the sermons of Charles Spurgeon. A reference to 
the index of the published collection A Treasury of the 
New Testament will direct the reader at once to the Sermons 
which have “ Prayer ” for their subject. 

On the different systems of prayer there is no better 
short account to be found than that given by F. P. Harton 
in Part Four of Th 'Elements of the Spiritual Ufe. For 
those who are prepared to go deeper, the writer would 
add to this list the Letters of Ewelyn Underhill (reflecting the 
characteristic insights of Baron von Hiigel) and the richly 
suggestive letters of Dom John Chapman. Prayer has 
been variously defined as “ familiar talk with the divme 
Majesty”, “ the breath of heavenly life”, “a lifting up 
of the mind and heart to God ”, “ the outpouring of our- 
selves in love to God ”. All these reflect truly enough the 
nature of prayer. But none is so adequate as Abbot Mar- 
mion^s the intefcoutse of the child of God with his 
heavenly Father That tells us so much about prayer. 
Why,*for instance, it is made in the Name of Jesus. We 
have seen how He is the means of our re-entry into toe 
family circle of God. No wonder that prayer, which is toe 



intercourse of the child with its Father, is made in Flis 
Name. The essence of prayer is intercourse. It is the 
supernatural contact of the soul with God”. Abbot 
Marmion quotes in a footnote words that seem so signi- 
ficant that we venture to give them in full : Let us note well 
that the petition is the chief part of prayer, or rather prayer 
only begins with this. As long as the soul does not turn 
to God to speak to Him (to praise Him, to bless and 
glorify Him ; to delight in His perfections, to make suppli- 
cation and yield itself to His guidance) it may, it is true, 
meditate but it is not applying itself to prayer. We see 
people sometimes mistaken in this, and in an exercise of 
half an hour pass aU their time in reflecting without saying 
anything to God. Even when they have added holy desires 
and generous resolutions to these reflections, stiU that is 
not praying. Doubtless, the mind has not been acting alone, 
the heart is enkindled with ardour and borne along to 
what is good, but it does not pour itself out into the Heart 
of God. Such meditations are almost fruitless, they very 
quickly bring fatigue and very often also discouragement 
and the relinquishment of this holy exercise.” 

Prayer is converse, listening and talking to God. To 
miss that is to miss prayer. It is of the highest importance 
to recogni2e this, because it excludes a whole world of 
what might be called iateriorkation ”, wMch has its 
uses but is wrongly referred to as prayer. 

To say that prayer is petition is not to say that prayer is, 
so to speak, handing God a shopping list with the request 
Please send these up”. St. Basil warns the Christian 
against this when he writes When you pray be not hasty 
in offering petitions, otherwise you profane your inten- 
tion and appear to supplicate God only from necessity. 
First forget all creatures and praise Him who has created 
aU ”. 

Until and unless God has rapt the heart to something 
deeper, prayer demands precise formulation. But pAyer is 
made with the heart, not with the lips. That is why it is 
the simple, humble, unaffected people who pray best. It 
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is 0Ot in books but in such saintly lives that ptayer is best 
studied. Love has taught them, and under the tuition of 
love they have progressed faster than would have been 
possible in any other way. **As the hart panteth after the 
waterbrooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 

That is the characteristic experience behind effective 
prayer. It is essential therefore to judge the life of prayer 
by its intensity. That does not mean by the intensity of 
the utterance or simply of the feeling. It is a deeper intensity 
that is involved, the intensity of the desire and of the will, 
the intensity of life. The real preparation for prayer is in 
life, aiid the real distractions that cHstmb the time of prayer 
are not in that time at all, but in the life that has preceded 
it. It is not by wandering thoughts we dissipate our prayer, 
it is by distracted living. We cannot seek God with power 
for half an hour in a morning when with the rest of our 
life, through the day we are seeking other things. For this 
reason St. Paul issues the apparently irrational command 
to pray without ceasing But is it irrational ? There 
are other experiences which suggest something of St, Paul’s 
meaning. A well-known university professor describes 
how on a Saturday evening he went to bed with two 
parts of a Sunday sermon prepared but apparently uncon- 
nected. ,Hc had wrestled with the problem involved in 
establishing the connection between the two parts, but all 
in vain, and at last, tired out, he went to bed. When he woke 
up, the work had been done for him and the connection 
was perfectly clear. His mind had solved the problem while 
he slept. There is a sense then in which we can think 
without ceasing. In the same way the heart may look 
towards God without ceasing. We have to play our part 
in the world and live our varied life. Behind it all the 
prayerful soul is set toward God. A, E. Whitham quotes 
a significant answer of William James. He was asked if he 
believed in God. He answered he was not quite sure. 
It seemed to him like a ticking dock in a room in which 
we work, of which we are not conscious until it stops. 
So he thought there was something at the back of his life, 
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which, if it ceased, would create for hira a great silence. 
To deepen and intensify that experience is to pray without 
ceasing, until the mind released at once springs back to 
God, as elastic contracts when it ceases to be stretched. 
It is here where the seemingly mechanical comes in. In 
the natural life again and again the spontaneous has behind 
it the mechanical repetition of acts. Once we had to con- 
centrate on walldng. Now we can walk easily enough while 
giving our whole attention to other things. We should 
have to ask our parents how that desirable facility was 
achieved! In the same way we need to train the sub- 
conscious mind to pray without ceasing, and not to despise 
the humblest means. So we can be faithful to our set times 
of prayer. We can stimulate the imagination by the re- 
minder of pictures. We can repeat our acts of praise and 
love, contrition and adoration until by small and frequent 
acts, and by many a hidden thought, the whole of our inner 
life is sustained continuously in the presence of God. 
It is when love thus takes into partnership these seemingly 
mechanical means that the richest and most enduring fruits 
come to crown the life of prayer. 

All that has been said above concerns the cultivation 
of a gift and is true for everyone because in this respect 
all are made alike. But the gift is not identical in everyone. 
There lies the danger of imitation. From every point of 
view, there is no place in our experience where it is so 
important that each should be himself as in the life of the 
soul. So it is in prayer. Each has a gift and his task is to 
develop that gift to the full that it may enrich the Body 
of Christ. There is a place for the repetition of acts. But 
prayer is not the repetition of acts. It is the spontaneous 
converse of the soul with God. Men and women have 
prayed superlatively who never read a book on prayer 
other than the Scriptures. That should never be forgotten. 
We pray only as we are drawn by Christ to prayer.^ Our 
highest wisdom is to respond to that influence. To be in 
God’s presenceds to pray and to pray well, to come away 
from prayer conscious that we have been with God is to 
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have found its deepest secret. The test of the way in which 
we say our prayers is whether we are finding the means 
by which God communicates Himself the most. We may 
have to grope, but there is no question about the quest in 
prayer ; it is intercourse with God. What helps one may 
hinder another. Having found something that really helps 
we should cling to it in season and out, until God leads 
us to something more fruitful still. Above all we should 
beware of fashions in the life of prayer ! Through all the 
varying methods, prayer, the real thing, remains the same. 
It is the intercourse in which the child of God pours out 
his heart before the Heavenly Father. 

It should be clear from what has been said that the soul’s 
confidence in God is one of God’s supreme gifts for the 
life of prayer. We have spoken of the doctrine of Assur- 
ance as a rich heritage of Christian experience. As a 
stimulus to love, as an incentive to confidence, the experi- 
ence of assurance has proved a divine gift of power in 
the life of prayer. Crushing men to humility by the multi- 
tude of its mercies, then lifting them to kingship and to 
priesthood in the dignity of their calling, it has made them 
the friends of God and tlie partners of His most intimate 
secrets. Prayer is evidenced as yet another glowing instance 
of the Christian’s destiny to become what, by the gift of 
grace, he is. 

The methods of prayer that help us most are in part 
determined by the soul’s maturity. The soul like the body 
grows, and its diet is in part determined by its state. There 
are babes and grown men in Christ, and all the stages in 
between. Just as for convenience the life of man can be 
divided into such stages as infancy, adolescence and 
maturity, so we may classify the states of the soul. But 
whereas in the former case the states are strictly successive, 
in the case of the soul they may co-exist. The point needs 
to be stressed because it is often ignored. It is no doubt 
touching when a grown man prays again the prayer that his 
mother taught him. Yet if he acted so in his physical diet 
we should regard it as absurd. The sight of a grown man 
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feeding from a bottle is not touching but pathetic. There 
is a similar pathos in the case of many who are conscious 
that their prayer life means no more, perhaps it means less, 
than it did when they were children. No one can do the 
world's business on the diet of a child. That is as true in 
the life of prayer as it is elsewhere. 

The stages of growth have been suggested in a classifica- 
tion that is too old and too widespread to be ignored. 
This classification speaks of a threefold way. Each way 
represents a dominant stage in the experience of prayer. 
There is a stage when the soul is dominated by the battle 
with its sins. It is led in penitence to realize the number 
of its failures and to seek by God's help to purge itself from 
them. This is the Purgative way and it marks a stage. It is 
followed by a growing friendship with God. We are no 
longer called servants but friends. There is an ever-deepen- 
ing realization of the purposes of God with man, corres- 
ponding to the saying of our Lord, '' Henceforth I call you 
not servants, for the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth ; but I have called you friends for all things that I 
have heard of my Father, I have made known unto you ", 
This is the Illuminative way. 

There is a still further stage, the Unitive way, by which 
the soul is rapt into an abandon of surrender which is the 
perfection of the life of holiness. Love and consecration 
become the very breath of the soul and the word of St. 
Paul is realized in its fullness, '' I live yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me". 

No one with experience of Christian people wo&ld 
imagine that these stages are strictly successive. There is 
something of them all at every stage of the Christian 
experience. Yet, as dominating experiences of the soul's 
life, they are successive and there is progress from the 
Purgative way, to the Illuminative and thence to the Unitive, 
as the soul is drawn into ever closer union by its response 
to the divine love. 

At this point something needs to be said about the 
different kinds of praying. Again we may make a threefold 
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division into Vocal Prayer, Silent Prayer, and the Prayer 
of Quiet. 

The essence of vocal prayer, as its name suggests, is 
that it calls the voice into play. Prayer is not always in 
isolation. It is an experience that may be enriched by 
being shared. Vocal prayer is a more flexible instrument 
than is always realked. Its simplest manifestation is in the 
prayer of Ghristian comradeship. That takes many forms. 
There is the fellowship in prayer of a husband and wife. 
There is the fellowship in prayer between two who are 
engaged together upon^“some task for- God’s glory. There 
is the ministry of prayer which becomes a sharing of some 
intimate experience of joy or sorrow, of thanksgiving or 
perplexity. No account of vocal prayer is satisfactory which 
ignores this deep ministry. The theory and practice of vocal 
prayer has often left it out, but it is one of . God’s rich gifts 
;in prayer, "■■■ 

Family prayer may be considered as vocal prayer in the 
next stage of its realkation. Here again pra}3^er is a ministry 
of blessing in the life of the Christian home, and through 
it home itself is consecrated to the ministry of the soul 
We are never tired of asserting that the family is one of the 
bulwarks of the Christian position. It would be astonishing 
that the signiiicance of family prayers should so easily be 
ignored were it not for the difficulties with which its practice 
is beset. Family prayers have gone the way of family pews. 
There is a real danger that the family itself may cease to be a 
spiritual entity and that home may shrink to the proportions 
of a dormitory. There is a wise chapter on the subject in 

How to Pray 

The next stage concerns the Church meeting together 
in the prayer for power. This is not the corporate worship 
of the Church, which is a duty which it owes to God and 
something it shares with the Church Triumphant. The 
Prayer Meeting is part of the militancy of the Church 
Militant. It arises because of the Church’s helplessness 
before the task of evangelism. The world cannot be saved 
through evangelistic parsons. It needs a church like the 
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Oiutch of Pentecost which is moved by a 
seek ftom God the gift of effective V 

of the prayer meeting has been a faitee erf the Ghnre^s 

evangeUstic impulse. Wherever the 

the Spirit into ways of evangelism somethmg like a Prayer- 

meetmg will arise. John Trapp (1647) a 

beloved by Spurgeon, writes quaintly on Acts p, verse 12, 

“ Great is the force of joint prayer when Christians set 
upon God %si mam flta, I in TertulMan’s time, they 
Sd <m/ ransaAed he»«= by theii players. P«r.r 

fmdimus, mlum fundimus, Him 

he We beseech not God only, but we besiege Ito 
too ; we beg not barely, but bounce at heaven-gates - We 
sh^ll not re-evangelize England in default of this prayerfu 

^ The final stage of vocal prayer is the coijorate 
of the Church, the family prayer of the household of 

The remaining forms of prayer are the soul’s solitary 

intercourse with God. Religion has been defined as w a 

a man does with his solitariness ”. Here the soul is alone 

with God. . _ 

Silent Prayer is so called because it does not normally 

use the voice. Some find it a help to pray aloud even in 
solitude, but the vocal element is not an essential as it is 
in the prayer we have called Vocal. 

Silent prayer may be the prayer of simple petition m 
which the soul makes known its needs before God. It 
may be the prayer of meditation in wfoch me inteuert 
unites with the heart and moves it to faith. _ Practically, 
says St. Francis de Sales, “ meditation is simply thought, 
attentive, repeated or sustained, with a view to excite 
the will to holy affections and resolutions. irayer 
may be affective prayer, in which aU the affections 
are poured out in adoring love. What marks all jj^^se 
forms of prayer is that they involve a formulated 

intercourse. r ^ • i.- u 

There is another prayer, the Prayer of Quiet, which 
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cannot be achievedj^ but comes as a dmne gift. It is related 
that Carlyle during a yisit to America spent a night with 
Longfellow. The two men spent a long evening one on 
each side of the hearth, in quiet fellowship during which 
not a single word was uttered. ■ There is an intercourse of 
prayer that is like that. A parishioner of the Cure d’Ars 
spent half an hour each morning in the village church. 
When asked how he spent it, he is said to have replied, “ I 
just looks at Him and He looks at me’". That was the 
Prayer of Quiet. It has been likened to a tortoise shrinking 
within itself ”, except that it is not the result of our willing 
but of God’s grace. ^ , 

Writing to his niece von Hiigel says, “ I take it that God 
in His goodness has granted you the simple Prayer of Quiet 
— or at least, that you get given touches, short dawns, of it, 
now and then. You know how much and how often I 
insist with you on the visible, the historical, the social, the 
institutional. But this is done without even the temptation 
to doubt, or to treat lightly, moments of formless prayer. 
Such formless prayer where genuine, is on the contrary, 
a deep grace, a darling force and still joy for the soul. May 
you have, and keep and grow in His grace Then he goes 
on to give two tests of the genuineness of such prayer. The 
first is that it may never become the only kind of prayer. 
The other forms of prayer must never completely cease. 
The second test of it is that it should make the one who 
prays humble, sweeter, more patient, more ready to 
suffer, more loving toward God and man 
It is a matter for observation that prayer varies in its 
effectiveness. All prayer is not the same prayer. It is not a 
question of the consolation it brings. If we are going to 
pray at all with perseverance we shall need to prepare at 
once for times when we derive little or no help from our 
feelings. If we decide to pray only when we feel like praying 
we shall become spiritual weaklings. The masters of prayer 
even go so far as to say that if it were possible to make a 
choice between the times when prayer is hard and arid and 
those when it is easy and fiill of sweet consolation we 
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should choose the former. When prayer has become a 
‘‘^cold act of obedience it is yielding some of its richest 
fruits. 

What makes prayer effective is the disposition of the 
one who prays. To begin with, the man of prayer must be 
recollected. It is impossible to pray with a mind distracted 
by the images of earth or oppressed by care. When God 
becomes more real than anylhing else besides, the life of 
prayer becomes a different thing. 

Prayer demands a reverent approach. The fear behind 
it has no terror in it. We have the confidence of God’s 
dear children. But such confidence will never lose sight 
of the need for reverential awe. 

Prayer deepens as we become increasingly self-oblivious. 
It calls for what von Hiigel calls a homely heroism ” in 
turning away from self. 

Because prayer is intercourse it requires a sensitive and 
responsive disposition. In prayer we put ourselves un- 
reservedly in the hands of God. That is an attitude He 
delights to honour. 

Prayer is humble and childlike. It is childlike because 
of our need and helplessness. It is humble because we 
have no merit or claim to plead. All is of God, whose love 
is never tired of giving. 

These dispositions are easily catalogued. They may vrell 
seem to raise insuperable difficulties when we seek to mani- 
fest them. When that happens it is time to remember that 
our desire to pray is there because God has acted first to 
rouse it in us. We do not pray alone but always through 
the Holy Spirit within us. God has a plan and purpose 
for us in prayer. He will give us the fullness of his aid to 
realize what he has in view, 

God will meet us in our simple life of prayer. Some- 
where there is a way of prayer that suits us best. He will 
lead us to it, if we are sensitive and ready to follow v^here 
He leads. What is essential about our prayer is not its method 
but its nature. To be prayer at all, it must be the realization 
of God, the child’s intercourse with his Father. And in that 
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intercourse we must put ourselyes unreservedly in God’s 
hands. 

Acts of prayer, regular times of prayer, places of prayer 
can serve to deepen and enrich the life of prayer. But it is 
not the length of time we give to praying that tests the 
quality ' of our prayer life. It is the extent to which at the 
end we succeed in living always in the spirit and atmosphere 
^of prayer. ■ ; 

The deepest human' prayer springs out of the deepest 
human need, the impulse of the soul in its hunger for the 

■ living God. 
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LOVE 


/i UOK mens, ponius meum, “ my love, my weight,” said 

St. Augustine in the Confessions, 

as a spiritual gravitation drawmg us to God. itie greatest 
of alf directives, the supreme commantoent, and e 
precept in which Christ sums up all, is that m which we 
Le bFdden to love God with our whole heart, our whole 
soul our whole mind and our whole strength. God is 
love’ and the deepest secrets of the inner hfe are secrets 
of love “ He loved God and in the strength of that love 
lived gloriously ” is the discerning comment of a daughter 
on thf saintly Ufe of her father. " It has been my one and 
only business to set forth the love of God to men in Ctost 
Tesus ” were the words used to sum up a more than 
ordinarily effective minist^. “ To Uve to God is Jo ^ve 
is the way in which a saint sums up the hfe of the sox^. 
« God is W ; and he that dwelleth in love dweUeth in 
God, and God in him”, is the decisive verict of the 
“ disciple whom Jesus loved ”. God loves us because He 
is all love. His whole life is reciprocated love, infimtely 
ardent and infinitely holy. Because of His free love and 
unmerited good pleasure it is our destiny to store that 
life of love eternally. When we try to express m words 
the significance and splendour of that divine love we dis- 
cover as in a supreme instance the inadequacy of words. 
How can the soul express what it means when it asks, Paw 
ye Him whom my soul loveth? ” Even the poets who can 
do so much have on the whole failed here. Almost, alone 
the writer of the Song of Solomon has been successtul. 
For the rest we are reminded that “ there^ is a lorig 
space between the cool brain and the blazing heart . 


♦ 

Our accounts are but a poor reflection of our experience. 
It is significant that those who in the past raised up theo- 
logical systems as magnificent in their way as were the 
great Cathedrals were men inspired by love. “ The great 
thinkers and the great experiencers were frequently the 
same persons.” That was notably true of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is not always true of theology to-day. “ We 
use the same words ; but with them those words breathed 
forth warmth and perfume, with us they are cold and 
savourless,” Of how much modem theology might not 
that comment justly be made ! Like theologian, like 
evangelist \ The defect of our theology will eventually 
become the defects of our evangelism. When theology has 
lost its warmth and perfume, so too will evangelism. In 
place of a passion we shall offer a technique, and apologetics 
will be substituted for experience. 

The heart of religion is stopped when we cease to 
remember and experience that its Object is a God of love. 
However dangerous it may be to say it, we must emphasize 
that religion is a love af&ir. “ Love is the motive power 
of that spiritual life by which we live, move and feel; 
and spiritual life will be whatever the movements of our 
affections are.” St. Paul sees in love the dynamic of the 
Christian life and witness. “ The love of Christ con- 
straineth us ” he says, writing to a church situated in the 
heart of a city dominated by sensuality. And the claim 
is borne out in life after life of Christian sainthood. There 
is a force which moves the heart by a perpetual constraint. 
The Christian is in the same case with Napoleon ; “ Conquest 
has ma de me what I am and conquest must maintain 
me ”. 

In the same way love is the foundation of the church. It 
was love that sent forth her missionaries to the conversion 
of the world. Troubled on every side, pe;plexed, persecuted, 
cast down, always bearing about in liteir bodies the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, they fainted not, for though the out- 
ward man perished the inward man was renewed day 
by day in love. 




It was loYC that ptovoked her saints to prodigies of 
heroism and the outflow of good works. It was love 
that bmlt her Cathedrals and inspired her holy writers. 
From whatever point you start in dealing with 
Christianity you will eventually reach a common centre 
and that centre is love. For in every way the love of 
Jesus is the centre of salvation. “ Divine love, sitting 
in the Saviour^s heart as on a royal throne, looks through 
the wounded side upon the hearts of the children of men, 
for He is the King of hearts and beholds all hearts.'' 
The love of God in Jesus Christ is the source, centre, foun- 
tain and foundation of all our salvation and of all else 
that we receive from God. And in us love is the grace by 
which faith operates. We love God by letting God’s love 
dwell in our souls until it transforms the very soul into 
itself. It will do this in many ways. Love will nourish 
the life of prayer and contemplation. The highest flights 
of mystic ecstasy come to the soul borne upwards on the 
wings of love. All the secrets of prayer are secrets of love. 

Love will animate the active life. Springing from the 
love of God outflowing in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
it overflows in the Christian’s ministry of service to the 
brethren. Love will feed the fires of enthusiasm and stimu- 
late 2eal for the things of God. In its power we mount up 
with wings like eagles, we can run and not be weary, we 
can walk and not faint. The supreme demands will find 
us ready. The humdrum will not daunt us. And love 
will transform the character. The quality of character is 
not to be measured in years of civilization, but in depths of 
love. Love operates as culture never can. The annals of 
missionary endeavour are filled with evidence of this. 

There has never been a nobler exhibition of Christ-like 
tenderness and self-sacrifice than in the work of the New 
Guinea natives as stretcher-bearers, guides, nurses, and 
potters in their willing co-operation with the forces of the 
Allies. To some of the soldiers of civilization ” it has 
been a revelation of what reUgion really means. One of 
them, a hard-bitten Australian, voiced the feelings of 
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many besides bimself when he; declared, After seeing the 
way these chaps were ready tO' sacrifice themselves for us, 
I have come to think that Christ must have been a black 
man ”, What a revealing comment!. For so many white 
Christians their Christianity is a theory they know from begin- 
ning to end. For these men of New Guinea love had made 
it a transforming experience. Christianity is forged in the 
fires of an experience of love. We are loved into spiritual 
being. We are loved into perseverance. ■ We are loved 
into growth. And since glory is the consummation of 
grace, we are loved into glory ! ■ 

The failure of religion is its failure in love. For many 
God is known as Creator, Master and Lord but not as the 
Well-beloved of their heart. There is indeed a sense in 
which they love God but there is no tenderness in their 
love. For this reason there is no progress in their spiritual 
life and no power in their spiritual witness. Perhaps to-day 
it is especially the affective side of love needs emphasis. 
Religion has grown cold. There are two manifestations of 
love, one effective and the other affective. Effective love 
leads us to determine to serve God and to obey what we 
know of His will. It is genuine, important and sincere. 
Without it affective love might easily degenerate into 
sentimentality, '^'enjoyment without obligation”. But by 
itself it is inadequate. It lacks dynamic. Affective love is 
the love of tenderness uniting men to the goodness of God. 
It supplies the imagination and the dynamic behind the 
obedience of effective love. It is the motive-power of the 
spiritual life, ^""A heart without movement and affection 
has no love, and no heart that loves can be devoid of 
affective movements,” It is not enough to be Christas 
disciples only by profession, to give a cold-hearted assent 
to His teaching but withhold the heart’s passion. Like 
the geysers that send their heated streams far up towards 
the heavens, the love that brings perfection to the soul 
finds'" its force in its heat. “ Do you love Him ? ” asks 
Spurgeon, ^^I do not ask whether you love His offices. 
But do you love Christ Himself? I wiU not ask whether 
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you love His work. Jesus says, If auy man love Me ”, 
It is personal love to Christ that is spoken of here. Have 
you realized Christ, personaUy, as still alive, Say, dost 
thou love Him? ” When love is thus allowed to have her 
perfect work the soul loses all restraint and flows unchecked 
to Him she loves. That only happens when the heart awakes 
to the reality of the Beloved. There is a wide difference 
between being thus occupied with the God who is suffi- 
ciency, with the Friend and Lover of our souls, who is the 
source of all satisfaction, and trifling with the satisfactions 
He bestows. Nought but Himself in a living personal 
relationship can satisfy the soul or set it free. The experi- 
ence of conversion is proof enough what love can do in a 
moment that is for ever beyond the power of resolution. 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness and a 
glance was enough to bring healing, so there is healing 
for the sin-sick soul in a single glance jSlled with the 
intensity of love. St. Francis de Sales can even write “ It 
may well be that a very little virtue has more value in the 
soul where holy love burns ardently, than even martyrdom 
where this holy love is languid, feeble or dull Time is 
transcended by such a love. It reaches the pure simul- 
taneity of God. 

It is, then, in the blending of the effective and affective that 
we reach the love which has power to unite us with God 
and accomplish the highest development of the soul. 

How then is such love developed ? We may well ask, 
for it cannot seem easily within our power. Friendship 
perhaps we might achieve. But this saving love of God is 
vastly more than friendship. By reason of it God comes to 
be to us the Chiefest among ten thousand and more 
real and more desirable than anything else the soul might 
choose. How does such love arise? 

It arises first through the action of God who through the 
Holy Spirit sheds abroad His love in our hearts. It m%y be 
well to examine the situation of our hearts prior to that 
special influence. For words which are true enough may 
yet lead to misunderstanding. Take for instance these words 
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of Spurgeon^ ‘'^ We are athetsticd by m and if our 
brain does not yield to atheism yet our heart does There 
is a very real truth behind those words. Instead of seeing 
clearly divine truth, our eyes are dimmed by the cataract 
of sin. Whereas I was blind, now I see"’, is the cry of 
the soul redeemed. Yet it is not true to say that we are 
atheistical by nature. We have already seen, on the con- 
trary, that we are atheistical by perversion. Else how 
could St. Augustine cry “ Thou hast made us for thyself 
and our heart shall know no rest until it rest in thee”? 
The intimations of our divine destiny are made sluggish 
by sin. But they are not obliterated. The same is true about 
our love. The love is there, distorted, suppressed, starved 
by sin. But not utterly destroyed. Again, recognizing the 
truth behind his words, we must feel that Spurgeon has 
gone too far when he says, If a man says he loves God 
naturally, then it is a God of his own making, not the 
living God But who knowing his own heart will 
quarrel with this great preacher when he says, this still 
with exaggeration, The unregenerate heart is, as to love, 
a broken cistern which can hold no water ” ? So he points 
us away to the supreme source of love, Herein is love 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for our sins The real 
fountain from which the supply of love is drawn is not in 
our hearts, even when they do sincerely love. Such love 
represents only a pool. We want the ocean. The ocean is 
in the love of Gcxi which the Holy Spirit sheds abroad in 
our hearts. The love of the saints is an amazing thing. 
But it is still only the pool. Behind it is the ocean, and where 
love is concerned we have confidence not because of any- 
thing we may produce but because of that Infinite Source 
of love. Leave the grace of God out and the work of love 
is devoid of explanation. Behold that boundless ocean and 
all things are possible! 

It^ is of supreme importance to realize how consistently 
this message is proclaimed in both the Old and New 
Testaments. The sixteenth chapter of Ezekiel proclaims 
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in terms that are a miracle of beauty and understanding 
that we are loved into love. The end of the process is 
that we run in the way in which we are drawn ; our will 
made truly free and our supreme delight in God, Love 
does it all. '‘^Yea I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love ; therefote with loving-kindness have I drawn thee.'" 

In the New Testament that primacy of the divine love 
is seen in our redemption through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

God commendeth his love toward us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us." We have already 
seen that New Testament experience is anchored to the 
life and death of Jesus Christ. Here we need to observe 
that the whole ocean of divine love is made available for 
us in Christ, He is the channel along which it flows into 
our lives. Love in us is not some vague emotion but 
something that is conditioned by our understanding of 
the facts revealed in Christ. The Saviour of the world ", 
it has been written, is not the human Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Saviour of the world is not the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. The Saviour of the world is the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity made man in Christ Jesus." 
We cannot reflect too long or earnestly upon what that 
means. God for our sakes has come as a little child and put 
Himself at the mercy of wicked men. He has acted in ways 
that look like weakness. Love is always doing that. 
Nothing in the realm of human thinking is more lacking 
in wisdom than the Stoics" rejection of love. But they were 
right enough in their reasoning. not love", they 

said, for he who loves gives hostages to fortune."" God 
in His divine love has given Himself a hostage to our 
humanity. Before we sound the depths of that it is well to 
look at the picture. "'^ Veiled in flesh ” the hymn says. 
It would be equally true to say unveiled The startling, 
obvious, infinitely moving declaration of Christianity is 
that God is like Jesus Christ. Wherever we see Hina that 
is true, for He is God. Do we see Him love-imprisdhed 
in a cradle.^ God is like that. Do we see Him nailed by 
love to a felon's cross ? God is like that. If we look at the 
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life of patient waiting through the hidden years, God is 
like that. If 'we catch a picture of His toil at the task oi our 
salvation, such for instance as Is implied in St. Mark’s 
account of one of His days that forms the first chapter 
of the Gospel, God is Uke that. His attitude to the uMor- 
tunate, to the sorrowing, to the siirful, all is the attitude of 
God who manifests Himself to win our hearts. But it is 
the Gross, the symbol of Christianity, that has proved 
the place where most of all the love of God is reahzed by 
mam The Son of God has died that we might hve. No 
words can so move us to love. God Himself has ^ 
by His own divine act. “ I ”, said our Lord, i ir i be 
lifted up will draw all men unto me.” If the heart is cold 
and little inclined to respond to the pressures of God, 
here and nowhere else must we begin. There is not every- 
where the same response, but no one who has tried to 
make men face this mighty love of God is in a moments 
doubt about the drawing. Every day, every hour, m 
every part of the world it is happening. Behind it is the 
force of love. One of the Schoolmen says that whenever 
we know that another person loves us we cannot help giving 
back a measure of love in return. Notice what is involved 
in this love of God for us. Here is a love that h^ first 
emptied itself. Even St. Francis of Assisi, who is famed 
through the centuries for his love of birds and beasts and 
insects, never longed to become himself one of 
order that he might manifest his love more perfecdy. 
That thought is worth taking seriously. Can we imagme 
what it would mean to sacrifice our freedom by accepting 
the limitations of bird or insect life, for example, to 
it at its liighest, by sharing the life of the monkeys ? He 
enStied Himself.’’ God'’ has accepted the limitations of 
the^ human Ufe. But that alone would 
describe the reaches of His love. He did more than take 
a human body. He became Man and when ascengd 
into Heaven He took our humamty with Him. -^^r His 
resurrection He showed them His hands and s Me i tie 
Ascension did not mean that the “ Incarnation incident 
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was over. God was litxked with man ia a bond of love 
that is eternally unbroken. It is not some other Jesus who 
is seated at the right hand of power, but Christ Jesus Who 
came again to His disciples after He was risen from the dead. 
And He is united in suffering still. Who burns ”, said 
St. Paul, and I burn not?” If that is true of the Apostle 
how much more true is it of the Master ? 

Here is love unique, unrivalled, God irretrievably united 
to men, suffering in their stead, refusing to abandon them. 
Inevitably as men know it and face it they are moved to 
answering love. The love, deep down, submerged in sini 
but never wholly lost, like the dying embers of a fire, is 
breathed upon and quickened till it blazes. So it is impor- 
tant we should know. And finally we mmtfeel. A loving 
relationship without roused feelings is a thing unknown. 
To some extent our feelings are beyond our control. 
But it is a well-known fact that the repetition of an act 
is likely to stimulate the feelings which belong to it. So 
we can stir up love. Every time the soul protests its love 
before God, it is increasing that love. Every time it sees 
some reminder of God’s boundless love and responds, 
its store of love increases. It may be only an ejaculation. 
It may be only a loving thought or glance. It is enough 
to unite the soul to the love of God and to quicken its 
responsiveness. No spiritual exercise is simpler; none is 
more necessary. 

Come, O Thou Traveller unknown. 

Whom still I hold, but cannot see. 

My company before is gone, 

And I am left alone with Thee ; 

With Thee all night I mean to stay, 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell Thee who I am. 

My misery or sin declare ; 

Thyself has called me by my name ; 

Look on thy hands and read it there ! 

But who, I ask Thee, who art Thou ? 

Tell me Thy name, and tell me now. 
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There, and along that way, lies the pathway to perfection. 
It may not be an experience of sinlessness, but experience 
it undoubtedly is. 

Redeeming love has been my theme 

And shall be till I die. 

Two words in the above quotation are a reminder that the 
subject cannot yet be ended. "‘ To me, to all, thy mercies 
move.’’ The two words, “to all” are a reminder that 
love in the New Testament is always a personal experience, 
but never a private experience. We have to face the full 
consequences of the Incarnation. The first consequence 
is that we must give ourselves to Christ as He has given 
Himself to us. But it is not enough to stop there. We 
have to give ourselves to His as well as to Him. A writer 
distinguished for his spiritual wisdom has said that it 
is of the first importance for the development of the inner 
life that we should be clear about this. “ To abandon the 
least of our brethren is to abandon Christ ”, is the way he 
puts it. Behind the emphasis which he puts upon it are 
the solemn words of Jesus Christ, "" Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to the least of these my brethren St. John in the 
first Epistle adds his testimony. “ He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death” . . . “ Amd hereby we know 
that we are of the truth and shall assure our hearts before 
him.” 


Yield to me now, for I am we 
But confident in self-despair ; 

Speak to my heart, in blSssings speak. 

Be conquered by my instant prayer I 
Speak, or Thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if Thy Name is Love. 


’Tis Love I ’tis Love ! Thou died’st for me 1 
I hear Thy whisper in my heart ! 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
Pure universal Love Thou art ; 

To me, to all. Thy mercies move ; 

Thy Nature and Thy Name is Love 1 
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We cannot put a thermometer into our mouths to test 
the intensity of our love. We cannot test it by the time 
we spend in prayer. Theltest we are told to use is that of 
brotherly love. We are to ask ourselves whether we are 
giving ourselves to Christ’s brethren as we give ourselves 
to Christ; and whether there are exceptions anywhere. 
Christ Himself has lived out an example. It is evident 
that love is the central principle of His life. Formally 
love to God and love to the brethren for His sake are the 
same. The two cannot be separated. Life can only be 
built up in love, and Christ made it plain that men would 
know at once who were His disciples by the fact that they 
lived in mutual love. 

In the famous hymn to love ” St. Paul has given it the 
most exhaustive definition that has ever been offered to the 
world. From this it appears that love involves four quali- 
ties of disposition. It suffereth long”, that is, it is 
patient in the experience of being wronged ! It is ‘‘kind” 
reflecting in life the benevolence of God. It “ envies 
not”, so that it is proof against the poison of jealousy. 
It “ vaunteth not itself ” and so does not ruin its influence 
by self-assertiveness. 

It has further four qualities of mind, “ It is not puffed 
up”. Pride is the root of all other sins. Love is proof 
against it. “ It does not behave itself unseemly.” Its mind 
is set to live like a child of God. It does not “ seek its 
own The harmony of life is not destroyed by any insis- 
tence on “ the pound of flesh ”. It is “ not easily provoked 
Corns can be as disruptive as bombs ! Love possesses self- 
mastery here. 

It has four qualities of spirit. Love thinketh no evil. 
It does not crush with suspicion. It “ does not rejoice in 
iniquities”. Love has no sympathy with triumphant 
evil. It “ rejoices in the truth It seeks in all things the 
issue of righteousness. It “ bears all things ”. It is ^fted 
with the power of silent endurance. 

Finally it has four supreme qualities that are rooted in 
faith. It “ believeth all things ”. For love all things are 
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possible. I. “ hopeth all tbinp ” Foe 
^isaoDointment have lost their sting. It endurcth aU 
thinss ” It feces its goal with all reservations left behind. 
Sd most beautiful of all, “ Icue never fadeth ” ; it is a 

■flrvK'xrP'r CSeStS its bloOHl* • r ii 

No wonder that brotherly love is the t^t of o^ fe ow- 
shio with Christ. Such fruit is only possible in ^e garde 
of the Lord. It is by love that the quahty of character 

essential to the highest life is created _ 

“ His banner over me was love.’ That is farst ot sm a 
nersonal experience. But it issues in a new publ^ relation- 
Py S? tmroose of God love is to become the b^is of 
Sties and kad to a new unity of the peoples. It is to be &e 
foundation of education, if mankind is to reahze its destmy. 
Above all it must be the clarion call of a reUgion that would 
«Sh ire on eaiA aurbenric coloniea o 
rod has made love the ruling prmciple of His ultimate 
Seation in the eternal world, when He, by 

onr salvation has brought many sons to glory. An 

fn Se soul S in the world, the way of progress is the same 
to uZsiouS love God aU hie -d soul and 

the destfey of man along pother J ^ AemsSes 

frit pto rf So toh'^redes.ina.ld us unto the 

SX^frJ°omsV«%ber.dn He hath made us accept^ 

in the Beloved ”, His and ours . 
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CONCLUSION 

F rom the beginnitig it has been one of the insights of * 
Christianity that the outward life of the world is the 
reflection of the inner life of mankind. When Christianity 
has been true to itself this has not involved the separation 
of the two, but their closest unification. It has sometimes 
been made a charge against those who sought to commend 
the Christian Gospel that they talk as if a change within 
would of itself put the outer world to rights. If there has 
been any indifference to conditions obtaining in the outer 
world and a refusal to face the imperfections of society, 
such a tendency is not inherent in Christianity. If the early 
Christians had been content to ignore the conditions 
obtaining in their society they might have spared themselves 
untold hardship and suffering. It would, after all, have been 
easy to argue that it was a harmless gesture to fling a few 
grains of incense to the Emperor’s image, which could do 
little harm provided that no worship was intended. Such 
a position could have found a certain justification in the Old 
Testament from the case of Naaman. ‘‘In this thing the 
Lord pardon thy servant that when my master goeth into 
the house of Summon to worship there and he leaneth 
on my hand and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon . • . 
And he said unto him. Go in peace.” It must have been an 
enormous temptation to use some such argument especially 
when the lives of those infant martyrs whose graves are 
seen in the catacombs were at stake. But the Early Church 
was unhesitating in its refusal of the temptation. Faced 
with the need to decide, the first Christians were clear^that 
it was not possible to worship the Emperor outwardly 
while serving Christ in the inner life. Man’s outer life must 
be in every way the true reflection of his inner life. When 
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the outer life is at variance with the inner life, the outer 
must be reformed, and until it is reformed it must be 
resisted. From the start Chtistikns set themselves against 
the falsities of the outward environment in the name of 
the inner compulsion which was the reign of Jesus Christ 
in their souls. A secluded and inward piety that seeks to 
withdraw from the challenge of a sub-Christian or anti- 
Christian environment finds no support in the Church's 
tradition. 

But if we ask what lies behind all this, we are faced with 
a deep conviction that the defects of society have their 
origin in the inadequacies of the life of the soul, Christians 
of all ages would agree with Plato that society is the soul 
“ writ large ” and that its evils are the secret sins of men 
and women played out upon a larger stage. Society shouts 
what every private soul is sighing, man's soul-life is too 
weak for its responsibilities. Dr. Fosdick illustrates from 
C. E. Montague's Disenchantment how this was realized after 
the First World War in 1922. Just when there seems to be 
such a babble as never before ", Montague wrote about the 
plans to organize peace, about these grandiose structures, 
bricks have run short." And Dr. Fosdick justly comments. 

That's a haunting phrase ! Vast architectural schemes to 
save the world, but what if bricks run short, the individual 
ethical stuff out of which all social structures must be made?" 

The same situation is implied in Mr. Kenneth Grubb’s 
comment upon Latin America, in the Christian News-Letter. 

The ideas to which she pays tribute are large ideas. . . . 
But because they are large they cannot be sustained without 
large spiritual reserves. They place too great a strain on 
man's unaided capacity. They are the values which a 
passionate humanism pursues with unflagging devotion. 
But too often . . . they are seized by tearing them from their 
roots in God, and they wither in the plucking.” 

Wise words that have an application beyond the scope 
of their original context ! 

History is the story of man's refusal to face the need. 
He has preferred to commit the destiny of nations to men of 
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•war rather than to listen to the men of prayer. 

saints are of more significance for humanity tha.n Its a 

The world is where it is 'because there have been so tew 
saints and so many battles. One by one the 'world 
off its old authorities and the end is cha^. The cnaos 
of our modern world ” wrote Archbishop William Temple, 

“ arises from the indefinitely multifarious varieties of humari 
temperament, the divergent tendencies of different nationa 
and racial cultures, the discrepancy of the estimate ot Cjood 
and Evil formed by different men and different peoples. . . . 
If there is to be found a principle of solution for our per- 
plexities, it must be found elsewhere than in the conscious- 
ness of men ; it must be found in that most unpopular ot 
quarters — a Divine Revelation. If God exists . . .it ne is 
revealed as the Father of all men, and as being essentiaUy 
love, then in His revealed purpose is the principle whic.i 
can bring together in harmony all persons of all races. 
There is no apparent hope of finding such a principle else- 
where.” , 1 T » 

“If God exists” . . . “If He is revealed as Love. 

Whatever may be the logical situation, and whatever Pi^°b- 
lems might arise if the conclusions of philosophy were found 
to point another way, the fact remains that the oil which has 
kept alight the lamp of faith in the face of every tendency 
to doubt and denial, has not been the oil of mtellectual 
argument, but the oil of man’s experience of the living God. 
No age has been deprived of this witness, and for every age 
it is the final, though by no means the only, authority in 
the things of God. “ One thing I know . . . whereas I was 

blind now I see.” . i r i. 

The supreme task of the Christian Church is to show rorth 
this life of love. God is revealed in Christ as perfect Love. 
There hope for mankind is manifest — and nowhere else ! 
Whether men realize it or not, the task of the future is to 
build up humanity in the Spirit of Christ. ’Ifia.t can onl^^ be 
done as the Church fulfils its task and by divine grace builds 
effectively the interior fife which shows forth that spirit. 
“ Christ in you the hope of glory ” is the Church’s message 
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to men of every race and every class. In the missionary 
work of the Church it is not enough to go to the nations 
in the power of a reasoned faitR, The Church can only 
go in the assurance of its inner life, the divine witness to the 
truth of its message. 

So much may be said from the standpoint of our human 
needs. But it is not there that the real compulsion lies. 

The love of Christ constraineth us.” It is in the contem- 
plation of God’s perfect love and goodness that the soul is 
melted and flows towards God. It is thus that the inner life 
is built up around the Person of Jesus Christ. It is in Him 
that the soul sees and responds to the "" length and breadth 
and depth and height ” of love divine. 

My song is love unknown ; 

My Saviour’s love to me; 

Love to the loveless shown, 

That they might lovely be. 

Oh, who am I 
That for my sake 
My Lord should take 
Frail flesh, and die? 

That is what is meant when it is said that the deepest life of 
the sQul is Christo-centric. To speak of Jesus Christ is not 
to exhaust the Christian conception of God. That concep- 
tion involves the thought of God as a society of Persons, 
the Blessed Trinity. But in our approach to God and in our 
understanding of God, our Lord Jesus Christ is central 
and pivotal. No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
It is in the experience of God’s love in Christ Jesus, and in 
living fellowship with Him, that the soul is led from grace 
to grace, and here too it finds its mightiest compulsion. 
The real compulsions and the real arguments are with 
God.^ The supreme need is not to apologue for God but 
to meet with Him. He is the supreme answer to every 
question and in His presence every mouth is stopped. 
That is the argument of Francis Thompson’s poem The 
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Hound of Heaven We flee from God until we meet Him 

and find in that encounter all that we sought in flight. 

m 

Halts by me that footfall : 

Is my gloom, after all. 

Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 

‘'Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He whom thou seekest I 

Thou drayest love from thee, who dravest Me/’ 

The souFs life in fellowship with God bears upon it a 
threefold mark which indicates its origin. It is marked by 
love. God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son/'' It is that very love within the soul that 
makes it what it is. It is marked by suffering. Christ called 
His disciples to take up their cross and so to follow Him. 
By the cross He did not mean the petty imitations we dig- 
nify with the title. No one familiar with the spectacle of a 
crucifixion would have been in danger of minimising what 
He meant when He called upon His disciples to take up 
their cross. We have Christ’s own word that a daily 
crucifixion is the mark of Christian living. Who then can 
be saved ? If we have missed the third mark we shall never 
dare even to think of being Christian. The third mark is the 
stamp of grace. My grace is sufficient for thee.” Christ 
lived in perfect union with His heavenly Father, and He 
lived a perfect, strainless, victorious human life. The 
Christian life is a life of balance. "" Work out your own 
salvation . . . for it is God that worketh in you both to 
will and to do.” 

St. Paul summed up the whole Christian experience when 
he said, ^^ He that spared not His own Son but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all things ? ” That is the secret of the soul’s dynamic. 
A love like that is irresistible. A soul awakened is drawn 
and drawn and in the presence of such love, for the first time 
we see the final weakness of sin. 

That is the secret of the soul’s encouragement. If God 
is so much in earnest ? even the devastating inconsistency 
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of the hnmaa heart is not obstacle enough to cheat His 
purpose. That is the secret ofthe soul’s enrichment. The gift 
of God is freely given. We look It the saints and feel there 
is a price we cannot pay. We have not their self-denial. 
We have not their readiness for suffering. We have not 
their , power of detachment from the world and worldly 
things. Then St. Paul says freely ” and we understand, 
not indeed that we have no part to play, but that the issue 
is God’s gift not our achievement. For the soul to yield 
itself to God for the accomplishment of His divine purpose, 
is sufficient not for the perfection of its life but for the full 
exercise of its capacities. The rest is all of grace. 

So we are back again at the supernatural. In the great 
days of revival when men almost staggered to the 
penitent form they were broken not by any human emotion 
but by their encounter with the supernatural. They faced 
God in their souls. To miss that is to miss everything. It 
was an experience, like every other deep experience, which 
could be counterfeited. But when it was real that was its 
significance. It meant that men died and began to live by 
the grace of God. That is the pattern of the soul’s true 
Hfe. It is the life of Christ within it. 

To live like a Christian has come to mean to live decently 
and respectably and exercise those virtues the world and the 
State approve of, to be the good father, the good child or 
husband or citizen. And most of what is meant can well 
occur within the limits of the natural. The Gospel cry is 
something different. The Kingdom of God is at hand ! 
There is a life available for man which is on a different 
plane. Its standard is not the approval of men. Often 
that approval will be withheld. Its standard is the life of 
God manifested in Jesus Christ. It knows no other Court 
of Appeal than Christ Himself. 

To have seen God is to see everything else differently. 
It is to be more gentle and more humble, and yet immensely 
sure.** It is to cease from petty envyings, and all the self- 
importances of children. It is to breathe a different air 
and to overstep our cramping walls of thought and loyalty. 


It is to find one supreme !S£s?’^nd “ Sh 

commanded the ^ ^ of the knowledge of 

shined in our of Jesus Christ 

the glory ^oifi is to dwell in the presence of 

The true hfe of the sour ^ vision, and 

this God, to be continua ^ ^j^ole of life until, 

to allow that vision and conduct, the who 



^SuX-tnTwTnk^m take note of us that we 
have been with Jesus. Parlvle once said about a 

kind. The eed °f 

of the book has been written and is offered 

pilgrimage, what this world needs above 

X";S;To"™SdtisJ.hen b, e'^w bi«h m 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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